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BERNARD’S INVENTION. 


Ill, 


Tr was near the close of a soft October day, when Annie Gordon 
zat in the garden quite alone. She was not drawing, or reading, or 
even sewing, though some of the latter work lay on the ground by her 
side ; but she sat quite motionless on a low seat under a brilliant 
erape-myrtle, with that air of listless languor which is always so sad 
a sight—especially in a young person. Her hands were loosely clasped 
in her lap, and her eyes, all unheeding the gorgeous roses blooming 
near by, and scenting the air with their fragrance, were turned to the 
western sky, where, instead of the usual glories, a long, low bank of 
violet cloud had received the sun. She did not even turn when a step 
sounded on the path behind her, and when, with his head bent for- 
ward, and his hands crossed behind his back, her father slowly came 
into sight. He was absorbed in thought, evidently, and did not see 
her until he was close upon her. Then he started and spoke almost 
sharply. 

“ What are you doing here, Annie? 
were going to see Mrs. Holt?” 

“I did go,” said Annie, in a tone as listless as her attitude, “ but 
Mrs. Holt was not at home. When I came back, you were engaged 
with Mr. Liddell, so I did not disturb you.” 

“You might have come in to see Mr. Liddell. His visits are 
meant for you as much, or more, than they are for me.” 

“Are they?” said the girl, carelessly, and then she added, “I 
should be sorry to think so.” 

Ifer father frowned a little. “Why?” he asked, shortly. 

“ Beeause—oh, papa, surely you know why. It may be foolish 
to talk of such a thing, but I have thought once or twice that Mr. 
Liddell admired me—and if so, I would rather that he never came.” 

“Do you mean to say that if he asked you to marry him, you 
would refuse him ?” 


I thought you said that you 


“1 hope he will never ask me; but if he did, I should be obliged | 
| she never would find it possible), she might enter into an engagement 


to refuse him.” 

* And why?” 

“Oh, papa, what a question cried the girl, with her languor 
giving way at once, and her bosom rent with sobs. : “ Because I don’t 


” 


love him! Because I shall never, never love any one but my poor 
injured, outeast, ill-treated Louis. Don’t—don’t mention him to me 
again.” 


“[ must mention him to you,” said Mr. Gordon, and as he said 
it he sat down by her side. “‘ You are not a child, Annie,” he went 
on. “ You are old enough to know that many things have to be done 
in this world, which are not what we would desire for ourselves or 
others. Iam old; Iam broken in mind, in health, and in fortune. 
What will become of you when I die?” 

“ God will take care of me.” 

“God takes care of those who care for themselves. God will not 
work a miracle to put bread into your mouth or a roof over your head. 
Many, as young and helpless as you, He leaves every day to die of want 
and starvation. My child, you must do something for yourself—you 
must marry the man who has just been telling me how much he loves 
you,” 

“ Papa !""—she gave a low ery—“ papa, surely you will not ask me 
to do this!” 

“ You must do it!” said he, beginning to grow excited. “Child, 
child, do you not see that I cannot last much longer, and then—what 
will become of you?” 

“T would sew for my daily bread, sooner than marry one man when 
I love another!” 

“ Perhaps you will wait and marry the thief who robbed me ?” 

“ Papa, I don’t deserve this!” 

“ Marry Liddell, then. He is a good fellow. Let me see you safely 
settled before I die—let me tell him when he comes again that he may 
take you.” 

“Oh, no, no!” 

“ This is nonsense,” said Mr. Gordon. “ What more do you ex- 
pect than he offers? He may not be as fine a gentleman as a Gordon 
has a right to marry; but we are poor—so poor that our social equals 
do not recognize our existence ; and he is comparatively wealthy. It 
is true that you would be the richest heiress in the country, if my in- 
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ventions had not been stolen from me, but now—Annie, there is no 
help for it. You must marry him.” 

For at least an hour the discussion went on; put it came to no 
more definite point than this. At last both father and daughter re. 
turned to the house; and then; wearied and exhausted, Annie went 
up to her own room. She felt heartsick and hopeless at the prospect 
before her. - «ot that her resolution was at all shaken, or that she had 
any fear of being eventually forced to marry Liddell; but she knew 
that persistence was the most striking trait of her father’s character, 
and she also knew that for days, and weeks, and months to come, she 
might expect to hear and to combat just what she had heard and com. 
bated that evening. There can hardly be a prospect more dismaying 
than this, so it was no wonder that she sat down and covered her face 
with her hands. When Bernard went away, she had felt sure that he 
would soon clear himself, and return to claim her, but now six months 
had gone by, and the stain on his name was as dark as ever, her fa. 
ther was as obstinately persuaded of his guilt, and her own faith and 
hope began to waver. “He has forgotten me!” she thought. “ Why 
should I not forget him, and try to marry some one else?” But she 
had hardly asked the question, before she veered round as quickly as 
if some one else had proposed it. “Even if I never see him again, I 
will be true to him—and true to myself!” she cried ; then burst into 
tears, and settled herself to sleep. 

Her fears proved to be well-founded. The next day, and for many 
days after, Mr. Gordon rang the changes on Liddell’s suit with an ob- 
stinate persistence that would have shaken any resolution less thor. 
oughly grounded than his daughter’s. He did not storm, or threaten, 
or command—none of these things were according to his nature—but 
he went over the same position again and again, repeated the same 
statements, and made the same predictions, with a patience that was 
both marvellous and exhausting. It told at last, even on Annie. ‘he 
was driven from point to point, until from sheer inability to continue 
the strife, she yielded thus far—she agreed that Liddell should be al- 
lowed to come to the house on trial, that there was to be nothing of 
an engagement, but that she was to see how she liked him, and if she 
found it possible (but she did not fail to protest here that she was sure 


at the end ef six months. On this anomalous sort of footing, there. 
fore, the master-machinist was received in the Gordon household ; and 
since he had sense enough to appreciate the point he had gained, and 
tact enough to use his advantage well, he soon became a daily visitor, 
nor was it long before he perceived that not only Mr. Gordon, but 
Annie herself, welcomed him with pleasure. 

Matters went on in this way until Christmas came. The gayety of 
the season—and W was very gay—sent not even an echo into 
the dark old house where the inventor and his daughter lived, and 
yet in all W there was not a fairer face than Armie Gordon’s, as 
she leaned against one of the high narrow windows, on Christmas even- 
ing—dressed in her best, and with a spray of holly inher hair—wateh- 
ing listlessly the carriages that dashed by, and the pedestrians that 
filled the streets. Liddell had dined with them, and his present—one 
of the costly gift-books of the season—lay in her lap, but she hardly 
noticed it. Her languid eyes were on the street, when suddenly some- 
thing occurred that took all the languor out of them. A figure came 
in sight, a face looked up at her, and she knew—she would have 
known in a thousand—Louis Bernard! There was no time for & 
word, or even a gesture, on either side. There was only time fora 
start, agasp, a long, hungry look, and all was over. The young man 
passed on, and the girl, turning from the window, came and sat down 
by the fire. Liddell and her father were deep in plans of machinery— 
it was Mr. Gordon’s only mode of recreation—and they paid little 
attention to her, so she leaned back in a corner quite silent, and 
the stream of mechanical talk flowed past her u: .eeded. She caught 
a fragment of it now and then, but it bore little’s’ »ificance to her 
ear. She only knew that there was some point ut issue between 
her father and the machinist—some point there seemed no definite 
mode of settling—and'that Liddel proposed to refer to some book of 
designs he had. “I will send it over to-morrow,” he said. “ You 
can examine it at your leisure, and perhaps Miss Annie will be good 
enough to take care of it for me. It is a very valuable book, and 
reliable, too. You will find this idea of the cylinder developed there 
in just the way I have described. It was patented by Verdot in 
49.” t 

“T don’t care whom it was patented by, it might be improved,” said 
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Mr. Gordon, and so the discussion went on, until Liddell ended it by 
asking Annie to sing. She complied at once ; and, after a reasonable 
number of songs, he rose to go. 
obtrude the lover-like part of his rdle, and not to pay long visits; and 
his reward was Annie’s constantly-increasing kindness. To-night she 
was so cold, absent, and almost unapproachable, that he: thought he 
must have offended her, for, of course, he could not kvow'that it was 
the mere sight of Bernard that had turned her heart against him. 
“Oh, my poor love!” she was saying to herself all the time, even 
when he came up to shake hands and bid her good-night. “ Will you 
take care of my book?” he said, again, with a sort of wistful look in 
her face. “I should be very glad if you would, and if—and if you 
would make one of your beautiful drawings for me of Plate XL.? I 
want it for constant use, and I had rather have one of your draw- 
ings than the finest engraving in the world. Will you do it for 
me?” 

“ Your taste is very bad, to prefer my drawing to an engraving,” 
said Annie, gravely. “ But, of course, I will do it for you if you want 
it. I have nothing else to do.” 

“Thank you, and good-night.” 

She gave him her band and said good-night; but it was very 
coldly, and he went away chilled, thinking almost that he would never 
succeed in winning her. As for Annie, she went up-stairs and cried 
for an hour or two, before she sank to sleep. Weeping had latterly 
become quite a favorite amusement of hers, and the effect was any 
thing but beneficial to her personal appearance. 

The next day the book came, and, after her father had finished 
examining it, he handed it over to her keeping. It was a volume of 
mechanical designs, not very interesting to her; but she took it toa 
window, and began making preparations for copying plate XL. She 
copied for some time, then grew tired, and, leaning her elbows on the 
table, carelessly turned over the leaves. As she did so, a piece of 
paper fluttered out from between two of the pages, and fell to the 
floor. She stooped, picked it up, and was returning it to the book, 
when something about it attracted her attention. It was merely an 
ordinary piece of drawing-paper, on which was traced the rough out- 
line of a design. But the paper itself struck her as familiar. She 
had seen, she had handled it, she felt sure; and, on leoking more 
closely, she’ found she was right, for in the corner her own private 
mark—a curiously-interlaced monogram of her name—was written 
with ink. It was a sheet of her own paper, and had been taken from 
her own portfolio. This, which seemed at first sight a slight-enough 
mystery, puzzled her exceedingly. In consequence of her father’s 
suspicious fears, she always kept her portfolio carefully put away; 
and, as far as her own knowledge extended, no one, not even Bernard, 
had ever been permitted to examine it. How, then, had this paper 
with her own mark upon it, been extracted therefrom? She looked 
at the design. That was certainly not of her drawing. She shook 
her head, and was about to put down the paper and dismiss the sub- 
ject with a “ Very curious!” when a few faint, half-effaced lines on 
the back attracted her eye. She looked at these for a moment with 
her brows bent—then suddenly rose, pushed back the table, and went 
nearer to the light. Even this, however, was not sufficient for what 
she wished to decipher, and she hastily took up a magnifying-glass. 
By the aid of this, she soon discerned that a design on the back of 
the paper had been carefully rubbed out, leaving only a few lines vis- 
ible. These few lines, however, were to her of immense significance, 
for they showed her that the effaced drawing had been her own, and 
that it had been one of the designs of her father’s invention. 

At this point her breath came fast, her hands trembled, her color 
varied every instant, and, if any one had been looking on, he would 
certainly have thought her beside herself with excitement. Still, she con- 

trolled this exciten, "at, and, though she was tingling in every nerve with 
the importance»¢ the discovery just made, went steadily on to follow 
it up as well se.she could. Thanks to the magnifying-glass, she soon 
found what she was now especially in search of—a number in the 
corner of the sheet. When this was deciphered, she laid the paper 
down and left the room, returning in an instant with her portfolio. 
Now it chanced that, having been trained by a man, she had much of 
masculine precision about her, and in the different pockets of this 
receptacle were carefully numbered and filed away, in their proper 
order of date, the designs she had made for the now useless invention. 
Owing to the number she had just deciphered on the effaced drawing, 
she knew exactly where to look for the information needed to verify 


He had sufficient discretion not to | 


her suspicions! Opening the portfolio with quivering fingers, she 
drew forth the contents of a certain pocket, and ran over the num- 
bers. For three or four sheets, all was regular and in order; then, 
suddenly, she stopped, and again caught her breath. There was a 
break. Hastily she went on to the end and then came back, looked 
again, examined again, and finally raised her face with a half-fright- 
ened assurance on it—three sheets were missing ! and one of those shets 
she held in her hand 

For a moment the conviction almost stunned her. Mr. Gordon 
was right, then! The idea had been stolen. Up to this time she had 
believed, with Bernard, that it was a singular but entirely accidental 
coincidence of thought. Now she knew it had been a robbery. But 
a robbery made by whom? She was too young and inexperienced to 
be able to answer this question. Those who have never known treach- 
ery are slow to suspect, and slower yet to believe it. The stars might 
have fallen before she would have credited Bernard’s guilt, and she 
was almost as unwilling to attach even a moment’s suspicion to Lid- 
dell. Yet, plainly, the matter lay between those two. No one else 
had even possible access to her portfolio, and the possession of that 
sheet, the effaced design, the whole array of circumstances, all seemed 
to point— 

She paused and sat down, faint and shuddering. Treachery seemed 
to come so near, to touch her so closely, when it was brought home 
in this way to a man whom she had liked, respected, trusted, almost 
promised to marry! It was alla hideous seeming; it could not be, 
she cried out—yet, even as she exclaimed thus, there came to her a 
memory which would not be put aside. She remembered a certain 
evening in the early spring, when she had been drawing in the arbor, 
how Bernard had come in upon her, and she carelessly left her port 
folio on the table and strolled with him to the other end of the gar- 
den. She remembered that, when she came into the house, her father 
told her that Liddell had been sent to the arbor by him, but failed to 
find her, and she also remembered—good Heavens, how clearly !— 
that, on opening her portfolio, she had found several things strangely 
out of place, though she never once thought of looking at the designs. 
What if this meant—what if it proved But here the full nature of 
the discovery came over her so strongly that, but for the recollection 
of Bernard, she would have thrust away the tell-tale paper, and never 
thought again of the dark suspicion it had brought forth. As it was, 
His face, as she had seen it only the 
evening before, rose up before her, and seemed bidding her clear his 
name. He could do nothing fer himself; but, if indeed she held the 
means to prove his innocence, should she fail to use it? If Liddell 
was guilty, surely his double treachery—treachery to Bernard, as well 
as to her father—deserved to suffer the penalty of detection ; and if 
he was innocent, an explanation could not harm him. At all risks, 
she was determined to go on—to follow the path thus unexpectedly 
opened for her. Without giving herself time to think, she seized a 
pen and wrote a short note—the first in eight long months—to Ber- 
nard : 

“Dear Louis: Forgive me that I write to you. I only do so, 
because I have made a discovery which, it seems to me, you ought to 
know, and which may be of importance to you. What it is, you shall 
hear when we meet. I must, however, ask one question. Am I right 
in supposing that Mr. Liddell was the original possessor of the inven- 
tion which you patented, and that it was he who brought the design 
to you? If so, do not hesitate to come here this afternoon, and bring 
all his original draughts with you. ‘“ Yours ever, 

“ AnniE Gorpon,” 





however, she could not do this. 


About four o’clock, that afternoon, there was a knock at Mr. Cior- 
don’s. door, and when Annie flew down from an ambuscade on the 
staircase and opened it, she stood face to face with Bernard. The 
young man stepped within the passage without a word, and the next 
moment would have taken the pretty porteress into bis arms, if she had 
not drawn away, put her finger to her lips, and beckoned him in the 
direction of a certain odd little room which no one but herself ever 
invaded. Once safely inside this sanctuary, she turned and held out 
her hands, saying : 

“0 Louis, you cannot tell how glad I am to see you again!” 

“And I you, my darling!” said Louis, warmly. But, after a min- 
ute, he went on more gravely: “I don’t like this, Annie. I did not 
know that I was to come here clandestinely. I thought I was sum- 





moned openly.” 
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“And so you are, dear love,” said Annie, eagerly; “only have a 
minute’s patience. I want you to myself for a little while—I want to 
tell you every thing—and then, if you say so, I will take you to papa. 
Louis—answer me the question I asked in my note. Was it Mr. Lid- 
dell who brought you that invention?” 

She came close to him, and .asked the question breathlessly, her 
eyes full of excitement, and her voice fairly quivering. She felt how 
much depended on his answer, how one word might overthrow all her 
tower of fancied proof, and she trembled even while she waited eagerly 
to hear that answer. After a moment it came—very slowly : 

“T cannot answer that question, Annie, until I know why you ask 
it.” 

“Tell me, then, if you have ever suspected that this man—whoever 
he was—might really have stolen the invention, and been playing you 
false ?” 








tell him all—every thing. Necessarily, it did not take her long to do 
this, since the “ every thing” was in itself very little. Then he caught 
her in his arms and kissed her as he kissed her on that April day when 
he came upon her with the news of his good fortune. 

“You have saved me!” he cried. “You have given me the evi- 
dence I could never have gained for myself; you have cleared my 
name, and made me a free man once more. Ob, Annie, Annie, how 
can I ever love you enough ?” 

“Ts it true, then?” she cried. “Was it indeed he? 0 Louis, 
I can hardly believe it! Oh, dear love, how could he be so wicked?” 

“J have no doubt it was principally because he wanted to take you 
from me,” said the young man, all in a glow. “ But, however that 
may be, it was Liddell himself and no other who brought me this in. 
vention as his own. See, Annie, I have done as you bade me—I have 
brought his original draughts, and we will show them, and this ef- 





"| dare him to deny that he took three designs.’ "’ 


Bernard looked disturbed, and tumbled his hair about in a way she 
well remembered before he answered. 

“Tt is hard to suspect a man,” he said, at last; “and I have been 
the more loath to do it, since I myself have tasted the bitterness of 


undeserved suspicion. But, since you ask the question, I must confess | the papers and crossed the p 


that doubts have come to me, doubts that, despite myself, have grown 
stronger since—” 

He stopped abruptly, and Annie finished the sentence for him. 

“Since you heard that I was to marry Mr. Liddell. Oh, don’t start! 
It was not so—I am sure that I never would have done it—but that 
is what you meant, and now I know that he was the man. Stop, don’t 
say any thing, Louis.—Look at this.” 

She put the drawing and the magnifying-glass into his hand, tell- 
ing him, at the same time, how she had obtained the former. His 
eager astonishment was even greater than she had expected. It fairly 
startled her, as he turned, full of breathless impatience, and bade her 





faced drawing, to your father. Do you think he will believe me 
then?” 
“ Heaven only knows-—but we will go and see.” 
Without giving their courage time to ebb, they gathered together 
assage to Mr. Gordon’s room. When 
| Annie knocked, her father’s voice bade her “ Come in,” and, when she 
opened the door, she found, to her consternation—for she had neither 
planned nor wished any thing half so dramatic—that Liddell was with 
him. 
There was a moment’s pause on both sides—a pause of surprised 
and awkward uncertainty—before Mr. Gordon rose and addressed his 
daughter, his face flushing with anger, and his voice trembling with 
indignation. 
“ What is the meaning of this, Annie? 
by bringing that—that thief into my presence . 
1 Now Annie had not meant to speak—that was 


How dare you insult me 
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nard’s part—but this address naturally roused her, and, before the 
former could interfere, she had answered : 

“Mr. Bernard is here at my request, papa. 
the charge which you made against him eight months ago. 
in his power to prove his innocence.” 

“Let him take the proofs of it elsewhere, then,” said her father, 
coldly. “I have no interest in him or in them.” : 

“What! you refuse to hear him?” 

“Yes, I refuse to hear him. I have no desire to be duped by him 
again. I tell you what I told you eight months ago—choose between 
him and me. If you take him you lose me—that is all_—Mr. Liddell, 
shall we go on now with our business ?” 

Annie looked hopelessly at Bernard, but Bernard did not return 
the glance. On the contrary, he stepped quietly forward, and laid his 
papers on the table. 

“Since you refuse to receive any proofs of my innocence,” he said, 
addressing Mr. Gordon, with calm dignity, “I must ask you to exam- 
ine these evidences of another man’s guilt. You may remember that 
I spoke of a person from whom I recéived the original invention. In 
these papers you will find sufficient proof where he obtained it.” 

Mr. Gordon looked up. Apparently he was about to answer as he 
had done before, but something in the steady eyes of Bernard changed 
his purpose. He extended his hand and took the papers—hesitated a 
moment, and laid them down. 

“Tt is quite useless to bring me proofs against a man whose name 
I am not to know,” he said, frigidly. ‘‘ He may be merely an abstrac- 
tion, invented to shield yourself.” 

“You are mistaken,” said Bernard, quietly. “This man is no 
abstraction. He not only lives, but you know him intimately. In 
robbing you, he betrayed not only his own honor, but your friendship. 
Sir, examine these papers, and, whem you have examined them, I will 
refer you to Mr. Liddell for the name of their author.” 

Again there was a pause—a pause in which all of the four might 
have heard the beating of their own hearts; then, not quite unex- 
pectedly, Mr. Gordon broke forth, violently : 

“So, you come here to clear yourself by insulting my friend under 
my own roof? There is the door,sir! Never let me see your face in 
this house again! If I had ever doubted your guilt, I should be sure 
of it now.” 

“Papa,” cried Annie, suddenly springing forward, “ you must— 
you shall hear him! This is more than unjust—it is outrageous !—it 
is what you have no right todo! As for Mr. Liddell, I dare him to 
lock me in the face, and say that he is innocent! I dare him to deny 
that he took three designs of the invention from my portfolio, and that 
this is one of them!” 

She laid her hand, as she spoke, on the erased drawing, and turned 
like a tragedy-queen upon the trembling man, who was forced to clutch 
acorner of the table, to save himself from falling. In exactly the 
same spot where Bernard had stood eight months before, when Mr. 
Gordon accused and condemned him, the really guilty man stood now, 
and strove in vain to steady himself—strove in vain to speak. Mr. 
Gordon was about to answer his daughter as he had already answered 
Bernard, when his eye followed hers, and, falling on Liddell, he stood 
confounded, and could not uttera word. Indeed, he gasped for breath, 
and felt for a moment as if the solid earth was sliding from beneath 
his feet. He was glad, just then, that Bernard placed a chair, and 
said, in something of his old voice, “ Sit down, sir.” Unconsciously 
he sat down, and, as he did so, Liddell looked up and spoke—hoarsely 
and with effort: 

“You need not carry the thing any further, Bernard; I admit 
your proofs, and that is an end of the matter. I have no motive for 
concealment now. Mr. Gordon might believe me, but she”—he 
nodded toward Annie, but did not look at her—“ is all on your side. 
I don’t mind saying that I did it to win her from you, and, of course, 
I don’t care about putting a bold face on it after—after what she has 
said. It was a dishonorable thing, I suppose; but it may be some 
excuse to say that I cared nothing about the money. I did it simply 
to get rid of you, and I think I would do it over again, with any hope 
of success. You may as well throw those papers into the fire, and 
you need not trouble yourself to pay any more of the profits to my 
account. I have touched my last dollar of the money; and the only 
regret I have in the affair, is—that this is all my fault.” 

With that, he turned and left the room—not one of the three 
uttering a word. Mr. Gordon was too much aghast; Annie was too 


He wishes to answer 
It is now 





full of indignation ; and Bernard, who was now master of the situa- 
tion, felt too much contempt. So he went out in silence—an object 
more fit for pity than scorn ; and, when the trio left behind looked at 
each other, they forgot him and all that he had caused them to suffer, 
in their sudden realization of happiness—happiness that had come as 
a free, bounteous gift from the same gracious Hand that can scatter 
the darkest clouds in a moment, and bring forth the golden sunlight 


undimmed. 
Curistian Rerp, 





WANTED, A HOME. 


By Annie Taomas, Autor or “ Fatse Coors,” “ Denis 
DonNE,” ETC, 


HOSE were the three words which attracted my attention when 
I took up the 7imes one morning, about a year ago. 

“ Wantep, a Home.—A young lady, alone in the world, desires to 
enter a family as a boarder. Liberal terms offered.” 

There was a touch of pathos in the wording of this want that 
appealed to me, and I became nervously impatient for my husband to 
come home, in order that I might try to win his permission to write 
and offer the advertiser a home with us. We were young married 
people, blessed with an increasing family and a small settled income, 
and, as we had a large house and large expenses, it seemed to me 
that this would be the very thing to meet our wants. 

Our house was situated on the landward side of a cliff that reared 
itself on the beautiful western coast, and the situation possessed many 
advantages. We were only a mile from a fashionable watering-place. 
The views from our windows are not to be surpassed for grandeur and 
wild beauty on the coast-side, or for sweet, smiling, peaceful pretti- 
ness on the inland quarter. And the interior was well arranged, and 
gracefully furnished. The only disadvantage, indeed, that the house 
possessed, was the great one to us of being a high-rented one, and of 
demanding rather a large establishment. However, if this young 
lady who wanted a home would come and pay us liberally, neither 
the high rent nor the large establishment would be drawbacks any 
more. 

Now, for ourselves. We were, as I have said, young people, and 
our friends were wont to aver that we were very attractive young 
people. My husband was a junior partner in a good, old-established 
banking-house, and I was more or less well known to thé public as a 
painter of scenes in domestic life, that always commanded good 
places in the exhibitions, and good prices. Notwithstanding this lat- 
ter fact, we wanted more than we had, for I had not been able to 
work very much of late, and my three babies took up a goodly por- 
tion of the time that I ought to have expended on my bread-winning 
art. 

As soon as my husband came home that night, I showed him the 
advertisement, and propounded my plan to him. 

“Tt would be a nice addition to our little party if she’s a nice 
girl,” I argued, and he refused to admit that ‘iat was a reason for 
having her. 

“ We are very happy as we are, Flo,” he said. “Our little party 
is too perfect in my eyes for me to wish to see it increased.” 

“ But, Edgar, housekeeping on what we have is such hard work!” 
I pleaded ; “and, if she would come to us and pay us liberally, what 
matter whether she is nice or not? We could endure her.” 

“If you take that tone, Flo, what’s the worth of any thing but so 
much money as ‘ ’twill bring?’ I may conclude that you’ve made up 
your mind to try the experiment,” he said, laughing. 

“Not without your permission—but it would be such a help to us, 
Ted!” I said, eagerly. 

And then, with little more ado, we went into a committee of ways 
and means, and finally rose up with the determination to try how 
fortune would favor us with respect to this young lady, alone in the 
world, who wanted a home. 

I wrote to the address she had given, and stated our terms as con- 
cisely as I could. I also mentioned our respective professions, think- 
ing, with a justifiable pride in my own, that any cultivated girl could 
but beglad to be admitted as one of the family of an artiste, 

By return of post I got a letter, acceding to my terms, and asking 
if she could come to us early in the following week. 

“ She doesn’t say a word about references,” I said, dubiously, as 
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I handed the letter to my husband. ‘“ What a pretty name she has— | artistic, and it must be owned that I was justified in anticipating that 


Isabelle Cleveland !” 
“The pretty name mayn’t be her own,” Edgar said, laughing. 


. Ld . . . 
“ Well, little woman, you must gang your own guit; all I advise is | 


that you don’t let the account between you run on too long, or you 
may find yourself in the wrong box.” 

“She writes the hand of a frank, open nature,” I said, reconsider- 
ing the epistle under discussion. 

“ Yes ; it’s good, bold writing,” Edgar said, looking at it—“ rather 
like a man’s. However, deciphering character by means of calligraphy 
is all bosh; one of the cleverest, most original women I ever met 
with in my life wrote the most conventional, stiff, commonplace hand. 
We won’t prejudge Miss Cleveland, though.” 

“ And I may write and say she may come next week ?” I interro- 
gated. 

“ Yes, dear, if you’re anxious to rush into your troubles so soon,” 
he said, laughing. . 

“ Oh, Edgar, I won’t foresee ‘trouble’ in the matter at all!” I 
remonstrated ; “she is going to pay us so liberally that my load of 
housekeeping care will be lifted off my shoulders at once, and, addi- 
tionally, being a young lady, she may turn out a most delightful com- 
panion for me. I won’t foresee trouble.” 

“ And I hope you won’t have any, dear,” he said, lightly ; and then 
he went off to business, and I went over my house to see about mak- 
ing it put on its fairest aspect in the eyes of our new inmate. 

My house was a very pretty one, and I was fond of it, as women 
are fond of the homes in which they are happy, and which they have 
arranged in a great measure according to their own taste. It always 
gave people blessed with the “ artist’s eye” the impression of being 
well furnished, though an upholsterer would have deemed it wanting 
in much that the upholsterer’s mind deems strictly essential. For in- 
stance, the carpets and curtains, the chairs and couches, were no 
longer new and bright and fresh. But the colors of all had been 
chosen judiciously, and, as now their first bloom was brushed off, there 
was a harmony of tint about them all that often made me find other 
people’s furniture gaudy and glaring. 

My drawing-room was my special pride. It was a long, lofty room, 
with a fireplace at either end, and two large bay-windows in the side. 
It was papered with a delicate gray-and-gold paper, and the windows 
were draped with some soft-textured green material. There were a 
number of incongruous arm-chairs and easy-lounges about, some cov- 
ered with rese-and-gold-colored satin, some worked in wool, and some 
modestly clothed in brown holland. And these all stood out in clear 
relief on a dark polished floor, for economy and taste had combined 
to make us adopt the foreign custom of dispensing with a carpet. 
There were several quaint and beautiful cabinets, filled with old china 
and glass, and one that we called “the children’s cabinet,” in which 
were displayed the silver goblets, and ivory-bound books, and other 
pretty things that had been given to our babies. And the walls were 
hung with five rare old Venetian mirrors, a few good photographs and 
engravings, and several good specimens of Oriental and old French 
china plates and dishes, that were fastened up in a peculiar way with 
fine wire, making spots of “color” on the delicately-tinted paper that 
were delicious to my eyes. Additionally, there were large and admi- 
rable copies of the Venus de Medici, the Venus of Milo, the Apollo 
Belvedere, the Clytie, the Ariadne (Dampliers’s), and other master- 
pieces of ancient and modern art, disposed about the room on ped- 
estals. And there was one magnificent bronze—the pride of my 
heart—standing on a handsome marble pedestal in a corner that was 
sacred to herself—‘ The Abandoned Ariadne,” a marvel of Barbi- 
dienne’s—that glorified the room to my mind. 

Scattered about, in a profusion that I had too correct an eye ever 
to suffer to degenerate into muddle, were Chelsea china-figures of a 
good period, old German and Italian glass jugs, and vases, and gob- 
lets ; an Indian casket, in ebony, wonderfully carved, little tables of 
various shapes, ivory ornaments, feather fans, crosses on brackets in 
white and colored marbles, from which were suspended silver cruci- 
fixes and rosaries, and flowers—flowers everywhere ! 

In pots on the piano and the cabinets, on big old china plates on 
the polished floor, in baskets suspended from wire over the square 
opening that was made by the taking down of the double doors, in 
slender glasses—wherever, in fact, I could find a resting-place for 
them, my love of flowers induced me to put them. My room, as will 
be gathered from this description of it, was very pretty and very 








it would strike the young lady who wanted a home very favorably. 

What pains I took with the bedroom that was to be assigned to 
Miss Cleveland! It was a splendidly-proportioned room with match- 
less views from both its windows, and it was furnished comfortably as 
well as elegantly. With my own hands, I removed every particle of 
dust that had been left on the furniture by my less observant house. 
maid, Carefully and thoughtfully I dressed the two vases with flow- 
ers, one for the eentre-table, and the other for the mantel-piece. Hope- 
fully I arranged the minutie of the dressing-table, so that the girl who 
wanted a home migkt feel that her comfort was studied in the one she 
had chosen. 

The day appointed for her arrival came, and I could not settle to 
my usual work at all, so impatient was I to see her. A dozen times 
I placed myself before my easel, and feebly essayed a few strokes with 
my brush. A dozen times I gathered my babies about me, and strove 
to amuse them, and failed; for my heart was not ia my task this day, 
and children are so quick to discover that fact. I dispensed with 
luncheon altogether, in order that my cook might devote all her ener- 
gies to the elegant little dinner I had ordered for seven that night. 
And, as may be supposed, my unusual excitement, idleness, and absti- 
nence, made me feel very tired and low-spirited and nervous before 
Miss Cleveland arrived. 

She came at last—about three o’clock in the afternoon. “ A hor- 
ribie time for any one to choose,” I thought, discontentedly, as news 
of her advent was brought to me; and then, before I had time to do 
more than feel that I was a touch less well dressed, a trifle less com- 
posed, a shade less well-prepared in body and mind for her than I 
would like to have been. 

I confess to having been staggered out of these feelings most ab- 
ruptly when she came into the room. In place of the fragile, shrink- 
ing, rather sorrowful-looking girl whom I had pictured to myself as 
wanting a home, I saw a fine, splendidly-arrayed woman, a year or two 
my senior. I rose to greet her with a grasp, and she advanced to 
meet me with a sweeping courtesy, that made me feel very much ata 
disadvantage, although I was planted securely on my own domestic 
heights. 

“T hope that we shall get on well together, and soon become very 
good friends, Mrs. Forrester,” she began at once, and I felt that J 
ought to have said ‘hat, and that she was robbing me of my preroga- 
tive of giving the initiative. 

“ You seem to have a very nice place here,” she added, graciously, 
and then she threw off her hat and cloak, and I saw her as she was— 
one of the prettiest women I ever saw in my life. 

Pretty in such a thoroughly comfortable way, if I may be allowed 
the expression. Plump and comely, this young lady who “ wanted a 
home” had assuredly never wanted any thing in her life, without hav- 
ing it immediately. A fair embodiment of success and satisfaction; 
and yet, for all that, a woman with “a story,” I was certain—a wom- 
an who was not quite what she seemed on the surface. A yellow- 
haired woman with brown eyes, and a perfectly-clear rosy complexion, 
with something not anxious but interrogatory in the brown eyes 
though, and with something that was not quite suspicion, but that 
might possibly develop into it, in the rapid glance and turn of the 
head. As I looked at her, I became feverishly anxious to have my 
husband’s judgment upon her, and, when he came home, he gave it to 
me without reservation. 

“ Well, Flo, I don’t want to dishearten you, poor little hard-work- 
ing woman, but before you have done with her you'll regret the hour 
that made you acquainted with Miss Cleveland, I fancy ; there’s some- 
thing crooked. Has she offered any solution of the mystery of her 
loneliness ?” 

“No,” I said, hesitatingly. 

“It strikes me that she has come down here with some other ob- 
ject than the avowed one,” he said, meditatively ; ‘‘ however, if you're 
satisfied, little woman, I ought to be, I suppose ; so we'll make up our 
minds not to meet trouble half-way.” 

Trouble came fast enough ; there was no need to go half-way to 
meet it. It commenced in this way. I have described my incongru- 
ously-artistic drawing-room, and my pride in it. Well, Miss Cleveland 
elected not to “ find it quite what she expected when she agreed to my 
terms ;-she must beg that I would put a carpet down ; that slippery, 
cold floor made her shudder.” 

I apologized, pleaded, protested, argued, and finally effected a com- 
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promise. She would be contented with a Persian rug or two; but 
they “must be good.” So I expended a small fortune in three, and 
hoped that her demands had come to anend. Notatall! She had 
“ been fastidiously and delicately brought up,” she said, “and naked 
images” (thus she designated my beloved copies from the antiques) 
“ made her shiver.’ With all an artist’s fervor, 1 became counsel for 
the defence of their purity and excellence of purpose in design. But 
Miss Cleveland added blushes to her previous shiverings and shudder- 
ings, and I had to give in. My statuettes were removed to my hus- 
band’s study and my own bedroom, and I hoped that Miss Cleveland’s 
scruples would reguiescat in pace. 

For a few days this seemed to be a well-grounded assumption, and 
my bruised spirits recovered themselves sufficiently for me to tell-my 
husband that I forgave the overthrow of my lares and penates, in 
consideration of the sensible relief from the addition to my household 
purse of what she paid me. He laughed and shook his head, and bade 
me “ wait and see, before I went over unreservedly to the enemy.” 

How can people bring themselves to speak lightly of what they 
term “ minor miseries ?”” Those that I was called upon to endure would 
come into that category, I suppose; but what excruciating wretched- 
ness they caused me! I grew nervous and irritable, unfit for my 
work as a mother, wife, and artist. But I endured on hopefully, and 
contrived to make my husband believe that I found compensation for 
the ills I endured in Miss Cleveland’s society. 

About a week after the copies of the antiques had been condemned 
to beat a retreat, I went down to the drawing-room one morning, and 
found Miss Cleveland sniffing the air with a deeply-aggrieved expres- 
sion in her fine brown eyes. 

“Ts any thing amiss ?” I asked, tremblingly, and, without hesita- 
tion, she told me that there “was something very much amiss. She 
had serious doubts about the plants,” 

“The plants!” I exclaimed, looking round anxiously at my 
healthy green friends. ‘They are doing beautifully ; my plants al- 
ways flourish.” 

“ Ah, but they flourish at the expense of the human beings who 
live with them. I’m sure,” she said, with some vehemence, “I have 
read in some medical work that they actually rob us of the oxygen we 
ought to take in when they thrive ; and, when they don’t thrive, your 
own common-sense will tell you how bad it must be to live in a room 
with decomposed vegetable matter. Besides, they harbor dust and 
insects.” 

After a brief argument, I gave up the contest. I consented to 
sacrifice the loveliest ornaments my room could boast of, and, when I 
had done it, Miss Cleveland triumphantly substituted some abomina- 
tions made in wax. 

“T think you’re a goose to put up with it, Flo,” Edgar said to 
me. 

And for answer I reminded him that we had three small children, 
and that Miss Cleveland paid us at the rate of four hundred a year. 
Or at least that she was to pay us at this rate according to our agree- 
ment, and I had no fear of her falling short of it. She had a fine, 
lavish way of spending her money on any thing that struck her taste, 
that confirmed me in my belief that she was a very rich woman, al- 
though no coin of the realm had passed between us as yet. 

A thrill of suspicion would pass through my mind at night some- 
times as I was lying broad awake. But, in the garish light of day, 
she looked so very frank, and fresh, and fair, and above-board gen- 
erally, that I could not doubt her. 

“ We shall get the money all down in a big lump at the end of the 
quarter probably.” 

“T hope we shall,” he said, dubiously. ‘‘ Meanwhile, dear, we 
must pay for the Persian rugs; she has ‘ exquisite taste,’ no doubt, as 
you’re always saying she has, but I wish it wasn’t quite such an ex- 
travagant one.” 

Time went on, and Isabella Cleveland had become very much one 
of us. Under her auspices my house had assumed an appearance of 
luxury and splendor which it had certainly been lacking in before. 
But the art-aroma had fled from it. 
in all its arrangements—strictly proper, and comfortable, and conven- 
tional. But it had lost its look of individuality, and the process by 
which it had lost this had plunged us very deeply in debt. 

At length I gathered up my courage, and spoke to her on the 
I well remember the morning on which 


I burst the bonds of silence. It was a summer morning, and at 


It was strictly conventional now | 
pleaders for women at the bar. 


breakfast she had suggested a number of expensive alterations in the 
garden and conservatory, which, if carried out under existing circum- 
stances, would, I felt, half-ruin us. Under the influence of this ter- 
rible conviction I spoke. 

“ Belle,” I said (we had grown so intimate and fond of one another 
that we had fallen into the womanly weakness of Christian-naming 
one another)—“ Belle, I really can’t have any more beds cut in that 
lawn.” 

“Yet you pretend to be so fond of flowers?” she said, in some 
surprise ; and I felt some embarrassment in explaining to her that I 
was “fond of many things that I felt I could not afford.” 

“Do you really mean that?” she said, looking at me dubiously, in 
some distress. 

“Indeed I do,” I said, dejectedly. “Ted and I have had a hard 
fight of it, I assure you ; our expenses are heavy, and our ready money 
is short.” : 

She looked wistfully away out of the window for a while, and then 
she turned to me and asked, in an altered tone, if a “little ready 
money would be of any service to me now?” 

“Tf you could let me have just the quarter,” I said, with a spasm ; 
“it would be very nice, very convenient, very helpful, to me, indeed!” 
I blurted out at last, and I almost stiffened with horror when she «an- 
swered : 

“ Mrs. Forrester, I can’t—I can’t!” 

“Not just yet, is that it?” I asked, in the weak hope that she 
was only sorry to be obliged to defer payment for a day or two. 

“* Not at all,” she said, miserably. “I have been trying to make 
up my mind to tell you this, and I have put it off, thinking you were 
rich people, and it didn’t matter.” 

I think she saw the shiver that passed over me as I reflected on 
all the consequences her imposture would bring upon us. A hideous 
array of unpaid bills stared me in the face, of unpaid bills that were 
to have been paid with that money which she had agreed to give us, 
and which would never be paid now. In the bitterness of my spirit I 
let my head droop down into my hands, and sobbed a weary, tired, 
woman’s sob of hopeless helplessness. 

“ Look here,” she said, at last, in a quick tone, that made me glance 
up, “I will tell you my story, and you shall judge for yourself whieh 
is the most wronged and the most to be pitied of us two. If I have 
run you into expenses that you can ill afford(and I see that I have 
done that now), I can help you out of them ; but the wrong that has 
been done to me no one can right. Listen.” 

“Miss Cleveland, I am in no mood to listen to a tale that you will 
know how to tell to suit your own purpose,” I said, bitterly. “TI 
have been straining every nerve to better the condition and pros- 
pects of my poor little children, and you have ruined them! ” 

“ Flo,” she said, with passionate energy, “don’t say that. I will 
give you every jewel I have, and they will more than discharge my 
debt to you; don’t say I have hurt you by injuring your children—I 
have children of my own!” 

“You, Miss Cleveland ? ” 

“T am not Miss Cleveland at all,” she said, impatiently. 
I said I would tell you my story, and I will tell it, however much it 
hurts me. When I came here four months ago, I came full of hope; 
I go away full of despair.” 

“Where is your husband ?” I asked. 

“Tn his grave,” she answered, laconically. “I’m not a runaway 
wife; my children are with his mother, poor little things ; it was for 
their sakes that I did what my soul abhorred—played a game of sys- 
tematic deception. 

“ When my husband died I was left with forty pounds a year, and 
four children to support on it. That is three years ago now, and at 
that time I believe I had beauty. At any rate I was told that I had, 
and I was sought for it, and for it only, I believe now, by a man who 
had been my husband’s friend, and who then professed to be 


* Listen. 


mine. 

“T won’t tell you his name, but I will tell you this, that he isa 
man well known in the legal world as one of the most powerful 
I appealed to him for the sake of 
his old friendship for my husband to get me a situation as a governess 
or a companion, or to help me to start a boarding-house—to do any 
thing, in fact, that might help me to maintain my poor little children. 








And he affected to shrink with horror from the thought of my doing 
any thing of the sort. ‘It was not fitting;’ it ‘was incongruous,’ he 
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declared. And at last, about six months ago, when I was in very 
deep distress, he asked me to be his wife. 

“ He is a rich man, and I at once asked him if my children should 
be his, should share his property, should be educated as it behooved 
him to educate Ais children? And he said ‘Yes, when once we are 
married, every thing in that way shall be as you will; but we cannot 
marry yet. I am engaged in a case in which I have employed all my 
eloquence, to throw obloquy on a woman who takes a second husband ; 
but these cases are soon forgotten, and then, dearest, your trials shall 
be at an end.’ 

“TI did not like his argument, but I was poor, miserably poor. Oh, 
Flo! you who have a husband to fight for you and your children if 
the worst comes, don’t know what I felt that day when he put me into 
a path of deceit, and bade me follow it for my little ones’ sake. He 
engaged himself to me solemnly, he bound me to him, and then he 
counselled the strictest secrecy respecting our engagement. I was not 
to let it be known to a single member of my late husband’s family, 
because ‘ they had prejudices, and were friends of his,’ he said. And 
I swallowed that pill for my little children’s sake. 

“T was staying with my late husband’s mother at this time, and 
my prudent lover at length objected to this arrangement. It placed 
him ‘in a false position when he visited the family,’ he said; he was 
afraid my looks and manner would betray me, and, for the sake of the 
future, there must be no quarrel. These and sundry other arguments 
he used with such effect that at last my mind was open to the recep- 
tion of the suggestion that I should seek a home somewhere else for a 
time, in order that there should be no fear of our relative positions 
toward one another becoming known, until the recollection of the 
cause célébre in which he was engaged had faded out of the public mind. 
Then it was that I advertised (under his orders), and then you answered 
me, and I camé here. 

“He supplied me with funds at first” (a scorching blush passed 
over her face as she said this), “telling me that, as I was to be his 
wife, there was nothing in his doing so. And I came down here, my 
mother and sisters-in-law all thinking that I was coming as governess 
to your children, and applauding me for my independent spirit—‘ my 
independent spirit,’ when I was meanly deceiving them all at his bid- 
ding ! 

“ Well, I came here, as you know, came in a sort of dream, and left 
my babies with their grandmother; when I got here I wanted distrac- 
tion, and, as he had promised to pay the terms you asked, I felt justi- 
fied in suggesting alterations and improvements that passed away the 
time. But only last week I had a shock—a letter came from my 
mother-in-law, telling me in simple, gratified language, that he, the 
man whose wife I am pledged to be, is paying his addresses to one of 
her daughters ! 

“Mrs, Forrester, often when I have found fault with things, and 
asked for them to be changed, I have been half wild with doubt and 
suspense, and have only found the fault in order to divert my own 
thoughts from that which they were always dwelling on. I have be- 
haved miserably ill to you, I know; but only think how J have been 
treated ! 

“TI wrote to him at once, on receipt of my mother-in-law’s letter. 
I only wrote these words, ‘Is it true?’ I knew that his cleverness and 
his conscience would fill up the blank. And to-day I have heard that 
it is true; and my poor children write to me through their aunt in ec- 
stasies about the kindness of their new uncle. Mrs. Forrester, which 
of us is the one most to be pitied?” 

I was in deep household distress myself, but, when I looked at the 
gray, haggard look which had crept like a cloud over her brilliant 
beauty during the narration, I could not conscientiously lay claim to 
competing with her in misery. I still had Edgar to turn to. 

“ What will you do now?” I asked. 

“Seek for a situation,” she said, curtly; “do any thing—keep a 
shop if I can.” 

A bright thought struck me. I said to her: “ Why should you 
not turn your bonnet-making talent to account? take one room in the 
town for a show-room until your bonnets remunerate you, and stay 
with us till you can afford a house of your own.” 

“You won’t turn me out—you'll trust me yet a little longer?” she 
said, with tears in her eyes. 

“Indeed, we will.” 

“Then I have an additional incentive to be up and doing,” she said, 
rising up and throwing up her arms as if she was throwing off a weight 





of care; “if you had turned against me it would have crushed me, | 
believe; but, as it is, I will work so well, and I will work at once— 
what will your husband say?” 

“ Being a man, he won’t say that he always told me so,” I said, 
laughing; “‘ but he did think that a man would have gone to work in 
a more business-like way than I did.” 

“ And if you had gone to work in a business-like way, as you call 
it, I should have been disentangled from my web of deception all the 
sooner,” she said, thoughtfully; “it’s too late now to tell you that 
honesty is the best policy; but, for your future guidance, Flo, let me 
tell you that it was the touch of pretentiousness in your manner which 
misled me. I shouldn’t have put you to such expenses if I hadn’t 
fancied that expense was no object to you.” 

My tale is told now. “ Miss Cleveland” was put on her metal to re- 
deem herself in our eyes, and, as she had no fancy to be regarded as 
an adventuress, she did it nobly. Her millinery establishment is the 
first in the town now, and people who are not in our secret wonder how 
it is that she always takes care that unimportant I have the prettiest 
and newest of her bonnets and mantles. Her children are under her 
own wing now, and she looks back with a shudder to the time when, 
“for their good,” as she thought, she was ready to sacrifice herself 
and their father’s memory to the heartless man who led her into a false 
position. 

As for ourselves, we have never answered any more advertisements; 
and, as the children are growing up, I am able to decrease my estab- 
lishment, and work harder at my art. I have sold off the Persian rugs, 
and reinstated the Venuses and plants, and my drawing-room is again 
the delight of my eyes and the pride of my heart, the head-centre, so 
to say, of all manner of unconventional incongruities. Whatever my 
difficulties with my bills are now, I refrain from mentioning them, for 
fear of Edgar counselling me, with a laugh, to take a short cut to for- 
tune by looking out for a young lady who wants a home. 





AN ALGERIAN INTERIOR. 


[WITH AN ILLUSTRATION, PAGE 241.] 


UR fair readers, who glance at this vivid picture of the domestic 
life and labors of one of their Eastern sisters, which the pencil 
of the famous French painter Brun has reproduced with photographic 
accuracy, will doubtless be much surprised to see how she manages 
to keep both hands full. The ordinary estimate of the Eastern wom- 
an is as much too low as the poetic one in the days of Moore and 
Byron was too elevated. While the Nourmahals and Zuleikas are 
rarely to be met with in lands where woman is not permitted to rise 
to the level of her happier sisters here, and lacks usually both educa- 
tion and refinement, yet it is equally unjust to regard her as the idle 
voluptuary and “ soulless toy for tyrant’s lust,”” which modern tourists, 
ignorant equally of her land and language, have been pleased to de- 
pict her. 

There, as here, the life of the rich and poor is widely dissimilar; 
and, while our Fifth-Avenue belle—gaudy butterfly of the species— 
may find ler parallel in profuse expenditure and idleness in the harems 
of the East, equally may be seen the “ busy-bee” type “in the huts 
where poor men lie” in both hemispheres. While no life can be 
lazier than that of the pampered odalisk of a pacha, none can wel 
be busier than that of the toiling mate of the Eastern working-man, 
or even of a class above him. Our picture represents the daily life 
of a woman of Constantine, in Algeria, at her in-door work, and gives 
a history at a glance. She sits on a small divan let into a niche ip 
the wall, and her dress indicates a woman considerably above the 
lower class—most probably the wife of a respectable tradesman. The 
ladies will remark that her ear-rings are of the shape and size now 
fashionable here—another proof how much the West is indebted to 
the East—while in her sitting position the cut and fashion of her 
dress does not differ materially from that of our “ softer sex” here. 
Were she to rise up, however, their continuations would display baggy 
trousers in place of the flowing folds which terminate female drapery 
in Christian lands. 

By an ingenious contrivance she is doing double duty—rocking 
her child’s cradle with her right hand, while her left is busily stirring 
the savory compound of goat’s-milk and rice, which is slowly simmer- 
ing in an earthen pot over a charcoal fire placed in the bottom of an- 
other brazier of similar material. The milk-pan, and the pestle and 
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mortar in which the rice has been pounded, stand beside her. On the 
oor are to be seen, strewed around the wicker basket brought from 
market, the vegetables which are to eke out the frugal meal, and 
which are awaiting their turn for the cooking process on the very primi- 
tive kitchen-range now occupied by the milk-and-rice. 

The broom of rushes in the corner tells a tale of well-swept floors, 
which are of stone, and innocent of mat or carpet. The small water- 
goolah, of the shape as common to Egypt as to Algeria, made of 
porous earth, is substitute both for pitcher and glass. These are the 
simple appliances of her housekeeping, but they seem sufficient for 
her comfort, judging from the placid and contented expression of her 
face. That face is thoroughly Oriental both in its type and expression, 
and the languor and repose stamped on its children by that sensuous 
¢lime are strongly indicated both by the attitude of the woman and 
the dreamy, expression of the large dark eye, even in the midst of her 
manifold domestic duties. 

There are few housewives, in this busy land of ours, who could 
preserve such serenity of face and ease of attitude if called on to do 
double duty as cook and nurse at the same time; and yet the cookery 
will be unexceptionable, and the cradle rocked as satisfactorily as 
though the matron were to fret herself into fever, and wear her 
smooth, round face into the sharp, eager outlines of a bustling mater- 
familias in New England. With that strange mixture of squalor and 
discomfort with luxury which marks all Eastern interiors, over the 
child’s cradle is thrown, as a coverlet, a shawl, which most probably 
is a Cashmere, which many a New-York fashionable, living lavishly, 
would not feel rich enough to purchase; and the bracelets and ear- 
tings worn by the women may be of solid gold, while all the wealth 
of her husband may be invested in the gold coins plaited into the 
thick braids of her “ back hair,” where our fair ones wear no “ pearl 
of price” richer than the mystic, much-abused chignon. 

Although the law of Mohammed, which is the law of the land 
throughout the wide and varied population of Islam, allows plurality 
of wives, yet, either from some natural impulse inherent in human 
hearts, or from motives of economy, that privilege is one which few 
but the very rich avail themselves of, and most men have but one 
wife at a time; for a facility of divorce, more facile and fatal under 
Mussulman law than even Indiana may boast of, permits men there to 
change their mates as often as their inclination may suggest. But 
this license is checked by the financial consideration arising from the 
obligation of making provision for each and every wife divorced and 
her offspring, so that, as before observed, plural wives are luxuries 
reserved for the very rich alone, and even they often honor polygamy 
“more in the breach than the observance.” Let us hope, therefore, 
that the industrious lady of Brun’s picture may bear undisputed sway 
over the household to whose comfort she is so well contributing. 





THE BRITISH CIVIL SERVICE. 


HE British civil service, as it is now, was organized in the year 1855, 
under the premiership of Viscount Palmerston. The principles 
upon which it was reformed were, that for all the offices coming under 
the designation of the “civil service,” there should be a “limited” 
competition; and secondly—the most important rule—that all nomi- 
nees should be subjected to a rigid examination on certain specified 
topics—these topics being different for the different departments— 
before receiving an appointment. With a view to carrying out this 
system with the requisite efficiency, a civil service commission, com- 
prising four or five men of high ability, learning, and integrity, was 
established, and the control over the examinations and the decision as 
to their results was given to them. The specific duty of the commis- 
sion was stated to be “to examine candidates previously nominated 
by the heads of the executive departments.” With this view they 
were required : 

1. To ascertain that the candidate is within the limits of age pre- 
scribed for the department to which he desires to be admitted. 

2. To ascertain that the candidate is free from any physical defect 
or disease, which would be likely to interfere with the proper dis- 
charge of his duty. 

8. To ascertain that the character of the candidate is such as to 
qualify him for a public appointment ; and— 

4. To ascertain that the candidate possesses the requisite knowl- 
edge and ability for the proper discharge of his official duties. 





The commissioners are provided with the requisite powers to apply 
these four tests. To prove age, the candidate must produce duly-cer- 
tified copies of registers of births, marriages, and deaths; to prove 
health, he must undergo a medical examination, and thereon produce 
the certificates of well-known physicians; to prove good character, 
he must produce certificates from clergymen and other well-known 
persons ; and to prove knowledge and ability, he must undergo an 
examination duly prescribed. The commissioners are brought in rela- 
tion with all the departments of the administrative service ; the heads 
of departments frequently, as a fact, delegate to them the power as 
well of original nomination, as of ascertaining the competency, of can- 
didates ; they are authori~éd to exclude manifestly incompetent candi- 
dates from examination ; they are empowered to appoint assistant 
examiners to aid them ; and they hold their office during “ her majes- 
ty’s pleasure.” 

These, in brief, are the powers and position of the civil-service 
commission. Considering the civil service itself, we find that the 
term includes all the official servants of the government, excepting 
high special officers, such as cabinet-ministers, hereditary or other 
high officers of the royal household, and so on; the officers of the 
army and navy; and the inferior grade of servants who receive weekly 
wages. In the wide range of civil-service officials—extending, as it 
does, from permanent secretaries of departments to junior clerks of 
admiralty, messengers, and post-office employés—there are very many 
grades in dignity and pay, and in social position. “ Rates of pay and 
kinds of work,” says an English writer upon the subject, “‘ differ as 
widely (as well as social position) as those of a lawyer’s clerk from a 
queen’s counsel.” In a country like England, where social distinc- 
tions are so broadly marked—a ceuntry of classes and ranks, where 
the social steps are like the rounds of a ladder—it is important to 
discover the social dignity of this or that employment. Again, there 
is a prevalent idea in England that hard work and gentlemanliness are 
more or less incompatible ; and, followed out, this idea leads to the 
kindred notion that the less the work, the greater the gentleman—the 
very highest social grade being that of the fainéants ; the lowest, that 
of the toiler for fourteen hours a day. Judged by this rule, the civil- 
service clerk occupies a higher social position than the commercial 
clerk, a somewhat inferior position to the army-officer. His work is, 
however, becoming more and more absorbing, as there is now, much 
more than formerly, great activity in English administrative and 
economical reform. He formerly held almost a sinecure; now he 
must labor steadily throughout the hours prescribed by the rules of 
his department. Although he is never overworked, he has no time 
on his hands to give up to idleness. The excise-officers, indeed, com- 
plain of being overworked ; and their complaint has been recognized 
as just. Mr. Anthony Trollope said of them that they were expected 
to be “ half a Hercules, half a Minerva.” But the ordinary depart- 
ment-clerk has a quiet, secure, not too laborious office, with the advan- 
tages of a continuance of salary when sick, and of a comfortable pen- 
sion in his declining years, when he has ceased to be able to fulfil the 
duties of his office. He is free from anxiety. 

No English clerk is ever removed except for grave cause, and even 
then not until the matter has been fully and judicially investigated, 
and the official has had ample time and every facility.to defend him- 
self from the charges made against him. This is a strict rule, inva- 
riable, with no exceptions. To remove an efficient officer, even the 
influence of a minister of state, or a royal duke, is unavailing. 

Probably the only evil of this is, that those officials who are on 
the border line between competency and incompetency—who are not 
very efficient, and yet are not inefficient enough to warrant a judicial 
inquiry, must be retained to the detriment of the public service. To 
avoid this impregnable inefficiency, every caution is taken that, before 
officials actually enter upon the service, their capacity and character 
shall be proved. The burden of proof is not upon the commissioners, 
to establish the inability of the candidates, but upon the latter, to prove 
their ability. The examination is, as has been hinted, a competitive 
examination. When a vacancy occurs in any of the departments, the 
head of that department nominates three candidates for the place. 
He has either selected these from among those whom he personally 
knows, or upon the recommendation of a peer or a member of the 
Commons. An M. P. is usually able to obtain such a nomination, 
especially if he belong to the prime-minister’s party. If a member 
makes the application, and the minister grants it, the name and 
address of the candidate are set down in his list for nomination, upon 
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@ vacancy arising. But months, and even years, may elapse before 
the nomination is actually made. Sometimes the minister makes 
nominations upon applications backed up by sufficient influence. 
“The effect of a nomination,” says an authority, “ gives the candi- 
date a contingent right to an appointment, which, if he succeeds in 
satisfying the commissioners on the four points of age, health, charac- 
ter, and knowledge, in examinations, becomes a vested right; but not 
before.” 

There being but three nominations for each vacancy, the competi- 
tion is evidently a limited one. An agitation has, however, been for 
some time going on, in England, to break down this limitation, which 
preserves the offices too much to the nobility and higher class, and to 
establish, in place of the present, a perfectly free or open competition. 
Such a reform, indeed, is said to be actually under the consideration 
of the present ministry. Should such a measure be determined upon, 
the son of the poorest English laborer would have the same chances 
of an appointment as are now possessed by the nominees of ministers, 
peers, and members of Parliament. The change would be radical, 
and, we believe, too democratic, to be entertained even by a household- 
suffrage House of Commons. Still, the probabilities are, that the 
present restriction will be made broader, and that some device will be 
adopted for giving a better chance than now exists to competent 
youths who have not the good fortune to be smiled upon by chancel- 
lors of the exchequer, country gentlemen who sit at St. Stephens, and 
peers of the realm who have done England the honor to be born. 

But the system of 1855 is a great advance ; before that, the min- 
ister appointed, and the appointee entered at once upon his official 
duties, without examination or certificate of any kind. There was no 
limit of age, capacity, or character. 

The examination is a very real, stringent, searching one. No man 
ean pass it who is incompetent to serve in the department for which 
it is established. The papers are such as would tax sorely a two- 
years-graduated A. B. of Yale or Harvard to answer. Not only does 
the examination ascertain the comparative merits of the three com- 
petitors for the vacancy, but it absolutely requires as well qualifica- 
tions which fully come up to a certain fixed and positive standard. A 
certain number is taken as that standard, and the candidate must, on 
all the subjects taken together, average this number on the examiner’s 
report. The examination follows in a few days after the nomination. 
In some cases, the candidate is nominated to a preliminary “test” 
examination, and, if he fails in this, he does not proceed to competi- 
tion. It is stated that most of the candidates who are rejected fail in 
spelling, handwriting, and arithmetic—that comparatively few fail in 
English composition, geography, or Latin. According to the commis- 
sioners’ report for 1864, it appears that in that year, out of eight hun- 
dred and thirteen competitors, two hundred and ninety-four fell below 
the minimum standard of a passed examination. Out of twenty-three 
hundred and thirty-four rejected candidates, from 1856-64, all but one 
hundred and eighty-three failed in orthography or arithmetic. The 
total number of competitors for civil offices, from 1856 to 1864, was 
over twenty-five thousand. 

Of course, the examinations vary widely, according to the depart- 
ment which the candidate proposes to enter. There are some subjects 
proposed for all ; the candidate is required to show, by his handwriting, 
that he possesses the first necessary qualification for a useful clerk ; 
he is also tested in geography, grammar, and history, not that he will 
have need of these so much as that a knowledge or ignorance of them 
betrays a good or a bad general education. But, otherwise, the great 


variety of public departments implies as wide a variety of the work | 


to be done, and of special qualifications for doing it. In some of the 
departments, “even the senior clerks of thirty years’ standing are 
engaged in nothing but mechanical work, requiring patience, steadi- 
ness, attention, trustworthiness—and nothing more.” In others, 
the “ junior” clerks, those who have just entered the service, are set 
to performing tasks which require rather the intellectual qualifica- 
A single kind of competition is there- 
fore quite impracticable for the whole civil service. We may take a 
single instance, to show the general tenor of the examinations. Can- 
didates for clerkships in the Admiralty are examined in writing from 
dictation, arithmetic (including vulgar and decimal fractions), Eng- 
lish composition, précis translations from Latin and some one modern 
foreign language, geography, English and general history, algebra, and 
Euclid. Candidates for the colonial office, in addition to these, must 
pass in colonial history, in French, German, Spanish, and Italian, in 


tions of judgment and caution. 








constitutional and international law, and in political economy. Can- 
didates for consulships are tested in arithmetic, composition, French 
(written and spoken), the language of the port to which the consul is 
appointed, and British mercantile and commercial law. The British 
consuls are thus, from the start, competent to proceed to their posts, 
and enter at once upon their duties with understanding and effect, 
How different this is from our own consular appointments, any one 
who knows any thing about our service will recognize at once. Our 
consuls are not only not required to know the language of the country 
to which they are accredited, but they may even be ignorant of the 
elementary rules of international law, and may be wholly innocent of 
even school-girl French, a language used in every town in Europe as 
a common medium between foreigners and natives, And, as a fact, 
very many of our consuls are wanting in these vital qualifications, and 
depend on others, vice-consuls and clerks, to be the interpreters of 
the communications with local merchants and officials. The result is, 
that in many European cities, where there are corps of fifteen or 
twenty consuls at a place, the American consul is the only one who 
cannot converse in its language—Persian and Egyptian consuls being 
more accomplished than he in this respect. Europeans regard the 
fact with astonishment in the representative of a nation boasting to 
possess a leadership in civilization, and find it difficult to appreciate 
the fact that consuls are actually sent out without any examination 
whatever. 

Candidates for clerkships in the British Foreign Office are required 
to know French, but not mathematics ; the case is exactly vice versa 
in the revenue offices. These examinations are all by means of printed 
papers, to conclude the answers to each of which a certain time is 
given to the candidates, corresponding much, in these respects, to 
the examinations for admission into our own larger colleges. As to 
the ages, the limits of these differ widely according to the department 
and the work. Candidates for admiralty (navy) clerkships must be 
between seventeen and twenty-five, and this is the limit for the ordi- 
nary clerkships in most of the departments ; audit-office clerks must 
be between eighteen and twenty-five ; assistants at the British Muse- 
um (which is regarded as a government office), bet ween eighteen and 
thirty—junior-assistants, between seventeen and twenty-five ; consuls, 
between twenty-five and fifty ; attachés of legation, between twenty-one 
and twenty-six ; messengers in t!,;- departments, between twenty-one 
and thirty-five ; House-of-Commons clerks, between nineteen and 
twenty-five. The latter, by-the-way, are examined severely in com- 
parisons of copies with originals, in the history of the English consti- 
tution, and in the law of evidence. 

As to the salaries of British civil servants, a very large proportion 
of the junior clerks—which is the designation of those who have just 
entered upon the service, and have the least responsible work of their 
department—at first receive £100 a year ($500). This is, however, but 
a beginning, for the British system makes what must be regarded as 
an admirable provision for gradually and regularly increasing the 
salary as the clerk advances in time and proficiency. The junior, or 
fourth-class clerk, beginning with £100 a year, has an increase made 
to his salary every year after the first, of £10 a year, until it has 
reached the limit of £250 a year. More than this: in order of senior- 
ity—if the clerk maintains his proficiency—he is promoted from a 
fourth to a third, a second, and a first class clerkship, and often even 
to a secretaryship of his department. 

Thus he may in time rise from £100 to £2,000 a year. The third- 
class clerks begin with £250, rising by £10 a year to £850; the second- 
class clerks begin with £350, rising by £15 a year to £550; and the 
first-class clerks start with £600, rising by £20 a year to £850, The 
First Lord of the Treasury (who has always been, in recent years, 
Prime-minister of England), receives a salary of £5,000 a year; the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Home, Foreign, Colonial, War, and 
India Secretaries of State (cabinet ministers), also receive £5,000; 


| the Lord High Chancellor receives £10,000; the Lord-Lieutenant of 


Ireland receives £20,000 (to keep up viceregal state at Dublin Castle), 
and about £2,000 for carriage outfit; the Lord-president of the Coun- 
cil, Lord Privy-seal, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (ornamental 
offices of state), receive £2,000; the Secretary for Ireland, £4,000; 
the Commander-in-chief, £3,460; the Postmaster-General, £2,500. As 
for the under-secretaries of the departments (corresponding in some 
sort to our assistant secretaries and chief clerks), they are divided into 
two kinds—political and permanent under-secretaries. The political 
under-secretaries are temporary, party appointments, are members of 
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one House or the other of Parliament, representing their departments 
in the Legislature, and intrusted with the political details of their de- 
partments—with drawing up bills of administrative reforms, proposing 
changes in the laws, and so on. The permanent under-secretaries, as 
their designation implies, are non-political, non-removable at the 
change of a ministry, and superintend the routine of duty in their re- 
spective departments, holding office during good conduct. The per- 
manent under-secretaries, for the most part, receive a salary of £2,000 
a year; the political under-secretaries, a salary of £1,500; and, in one 
or two cases, £1,000 a year. Chief clerks receive, on the average, 
£1,000 a year. The principal librarian of the British Museum receives 
£800 a year. In the diplomatic and consular service, five first secre- 
taries of embassy receive at first £1,000 a year, rising to £1,818; nine 
secretaries of legation receive £665, rising to £1,341; eight second 
secretaries of ‘legation, £300, rising to £570; ten first-class consuls 
from £1,100 to £1,800; sixteen consuls not over £1,000; twenty-nine 
consuls not over £800; fifty-three consuls not over £600; eighty-four 
consuls not over £400; and sixty-five consuls not over £200. It will 
thus be seen that there are in the British service two hundred and 
fifty-seven consuls, and twenty-two secretaries of embassy and lega- 
tion; while in our own service there are three hundred and eleven 
consuls-general, vice-consuls-general, consuls, deputies, and commer- 
cial agents, and seventeen secretaries of legation. 

The certificate of the civil-service commissioners is the authority 
of the departments for employing and paying the successful candidate. 
The hours of work are, in most of the departments, from ten till four; 
in some of the higher offices, from eleven till five. All the members 
of the civil service have an absolute right to claim an annual vacation. 
In some offices the vacation allowed is two months, in others one 
month. Consuls to China, Japan, and other far-distant countries, are 
allowed a vacation of one year after three or four years’ service, to 
enable them to return to England if they wish. Besides the summer 
vacations, the clerks have many more holidays in the course of the 
year than do the employés of our own departments. The British civil- 
service further differs from that of the United States, in its system of 
pensions. After a service of ten years, the clerk, whose conduct has 
been satisfactory, becomes entitled to a parliamentary right to the 
“benefits” of superannuation. The sum allowed on this score is one- 
sixtieth of his latest salary for each year of service up to forty years. 
This may be claimed at any time within ten years in case of ill health, 
and without this excuse, if the claimant be over sixty years of age. For 
example: a clerk entering the service at twenty years of age, and 
serving till he is fifty, who then retires on account of ill health—if his 
salary is £600—will receive £300 a year for the rest of his life. But 
this system of pensioning, which in certain cases and under certain re- 
strictions, would doubtless be for the good of the public service, is 
carried in England to an extravagant extent. It is not at all likely 
that, were the pension system proposed at this day for the first time, 
as a new feature of administration, it would be adopted by the English 
Government to any thing like the extent to which it prevails in that 
country. The system—especially as relating to the higher state offices 
—has come down from times when the public money was used to en- 
rich noble families, to corrupt party leaders, and to reward the favorites 
and mistresses of kings. An instance of this is the pension, still 
enjoyed by the Dukes of Grafton, awarded out of the proceeds of the 
_ post-office revenue as a perpetual charge by Charles IT. to his mistress, 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, the ancestress of the Grafton family; and 
which the Duke of Grafton of the day receives regularly without the 
least compunction, apparently, or the least idea that he is taking any 
thing that is not perfectly just and proper, and due to him. 

The ex-Lord Chancellors receive pensions amounting, we believe, 
to £2,000 per annum for life—although they may only have sat upon 
the woolsack six months, and then given way to a rival of the oppo- 
site party ; and, besides a salary of £10,000 in office, and a pension of 
£2,000 out, the chancellor is allowed some £2,000 for “ outfit,” what- 
ever that may be. The English ambassadors to foreign courts are 
treated with equal lavishness out of the taxes of the people. The am- 
bassadors are provided with palatial mansions, profusely furnished and 
fitted, at the national expense; with horses, carriages, liveries, secre- 
taries, chaplains, and servants, and now and then bills come into the 
Exchequer for “ refitting.” Every consul has a goodly sum allowed 
him for “outfit ;” and, after a certain length of service, a pension. 
We find a charge of £6,090 for “legation guards to protect our repre- 
sentatives in China;” and £985,000 expended on the consulates in 
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China and Japan. Much of the same character are such charges as 
these, which show how lavishly English money is spent upon the 
highest personages, to the detriment, clearly, of the millions of Jowest 
personages: “ For conveying the Prince of Wales and Prince Christian 
across the Channel from Dover to Calais, £394 ; for investing the Prince 
of Wales with the Order of the Garter, £1,500; for investing Prince 
Arthur with the Order of the Thistle, £270.” It must be remiembered 
that these sprigs of royalty have all magnificent allowances out of the 
public funds, and that these items are simply “extras.” And it is 
curious to observe that the most liberal of English premiers, Mr. Glad- 
stone, eloquently defends these items in the House, against the criti- 
cisms of uncomfortable radicals like Professor Fawcett. 

In conclusion, we may quote, on the subject of the general efficiency 
of the British civil service, and especially on the practical working of 
the examination system, the testimony of one who has had, perhaps, 
better means of judging of both than any Englishman living. Mr. 
Hammond, the permanent under-secretary of the Foreign Office, in the 
course of his examination before a committee of the House of Com- 
mons appointed to inquire into the diplomatic and consular service, 
in answer to a question, “ Have you found the examination systems to 
work well?” said: “Since they have taken effect, we have obtained 
in the service most able young men, whose conduct has been highly 
satisfactory. There is no greater trial of a young man’s abilities than 
to put to the test his power of concentrating, in a small space and with 
great rapidity, masses of information such as are constantly required. 
Nothing has given me more pleasure than to find, after I have signed 
the promotion of a junior, that he has been able at once to undertake 
the higher duties of a senior. We take the measure of each man with- 
out any difficulty, and, knowing the high character of all our servants, 
both at home and abroad, I should be sorry to take any other measure. 
If any young gentleman did not manifest quite so much industry as it 
was thought he ought to do, means would be taken to convey some 
hint to him; but it would be a very extreme case in which I should 
think it necessary to make an official communication to him.” 


GrorcEe M. Tow e. 


MOTION AS AN ORGANIC AGENT. 


MONG the modern changes in scientific theory there are none 
more radical and significant than the new views concerning 
motion. 

Matter was, cf old, credited with various inherent forces, consid- 
ered as essential properties of rigid atoms, or, in other cases, as 
ethereal fluids, whose interaction gave rise to all the phenomena of Na- 
ture. It is now known that many of these forces are simply modes 
of motion, and we are rapidly approaching the position that matter is 
but an inert vehicle of motion whose various forms produce all the 
natural forces. 

This view has been established, almost beyond question, in rela- 
tion to light, sound, and heat, and little doubt is entertained that elec- 
tricity and magnetism are similarly produced. There is little “of spe- 
cial property in matter that may not result from some action of these 
forces, with the exception of gravitation and its various results. Yet 
so deep a thinker as Faraday considered gravitation a motive force, 
and made many futile efforts to prove it. 

If, then, motion is of so essential importance in Nature, it is de- 
sirable to view it in all its possible relations. A glance at this sub- 
ject shows that motive force is capable of assuming several distinct 
conditions, produced by the compounding of simpler conditions. The 
primitive form of these is direct motion, the tendency to move in 
straight lines. Outward forces acting on this tendency modify its re- 
sults, changing the direct into various forms of curved and vibratory 
motion, and thus producing the ordinary conditions of inorganic 
Nature. 

In the magnet we have an advanced condition of motion, a cylin- 
drical motive agency, its active forces internal and referred to a cen- 
tral axis. In the galvanic battery motion is displayed under a third 
aspect. The active agency here moves outward from and inward to a 
fixed centre of influence, and conducting-wires might be so arranged 
as to produce a complete vortex of force. Thus we may view the 
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force on straight lines of motion, must, by their special arrangements, 
yield distinct classes of effects. 

May not the three great provinces of Nature arise from the action 
of these three modes of force, curved and-vibratory motion being the 
agency in the inorganic, cylindrical motion in the vegetable, and vor- 
tical motion in the animal conditions of matter ? 

Direct motion, in its simpler modifications, certainly accords 
strongly with inorganic phenomena, and we design to show that the 
characteristics of the two organic kingdoms present strong points of 
analogy to magnetic and galvanic action. We will glance at some of 
the more obvious of these characteristics of organic Nature. 

The primary form of the vegetable is a cylinder, the exact shape 
which would result from magnetic forces strong enough to mould 
their vehicle. The accepted hypothesis of magnetism considers each 
molecule as affected by circular currents of electric force, whose mu- 
tual action produce a central line of force, and must produce a com- 
plete cylinder in all matter of sufficient mobility. Such a central axis 
is a marked feature of the tree. 

The action of the magnet is to produce magnetic poles in other 
matter, and to attract the unlike poles, preference, however, being 
shown to certain substances, while others are repelled in every case. 
So the tree attracts matter by its air and its earth poles, showing this 
same property of preference for certain substances and rejection of 
others. 

The earth-pole may be viewed as polarizing certain aqueous solu- 
tions, which are attracted toward and absorbed at the roots, while 
the special attraction of the upper extremities, when intensified by 
sunlight, is sufficiently vigorous to decompose carbonic acid and ab- 
sorb the carbon. May we not view carbon, thus absorbed by the 
leaves, as held in solution by the sap? Dissolved carbon has never 
been produced chemically, thus leaving us free to conjecture that such 
a solution of this stubborn element in a peculiar fluid may be the 
natural agency for the formation of the carbo-hydrates and other 
more complex vegetable compounds. The nightly inhalation of oxy- 
gen assimilates the plant to the animal, the free oxygen breaking 
down the carbon compounds, and yielding force for the formation 
of the higher vegetable products, precisely as occurs in the animal 
body. 

The branching of the two extremities of the tree is possibly a 
realization of the magnetic tendency. We have something similar in 
the branching of the electric glow and flash, in the formation of hoar- 
frost and similar chemical phenomena, which probably result from 
electric action. Faraday supposed the electric current to possess a 
transverse force of the nature of magnetism, so that in the current 
we may have a display of mobile magnetic action. The magnetic 
lines of force, as displayed by iron filings, branch out in every direc- 
tion from the poles. Suppose a magnet, whose poles are surrounded 
by spherical caps of iron, to be permeated by fluid magnetic matter, 
flowing toward its surface. This matter, solidifying on the surface, 
would necessarily grow out in branching lines toward the iron caps. 

The poles of the tree are surrounded by two such attracting and 
attracted caps, and the trunk is permeated by fluid which solidifies at 
the suvface, and particularly at the extremities. The natural result is 
a branching growth toward every point of these fields of attraction. 
The positive movements of the root toward food, of the branch tow- 
ard light, clearly indicate such attractive agency affecting the direction 
of growth. 

The pointed shape of the twigs is a natural result of this growth 
toward points of attraction. The spiral vessels of the trunk remind 
us of the helix, and may result from the interaction of magnetic 
force with the upward flow of electricity. 

Little is known of the action of force in the interior of the mag- 
net, though there is reason to believe that lines of force act outwardly 
from the axis through the circumference. Viewing the tree as a mo- 
bile magnet, this outward action from the axis may be represented by 
the medullary rays of wood which proceed from centre to circumfer- 
ence; while the formation of buds and branches where these rays 
touch the air seems a natural action of an outward line of force. We 
must view the tree as possessed of a native outward force, whose di- 
rection and vigor of action depend on the direction and energy of 
outward-force relations, precisely as in the magnet, whose force acts 
inwardly when not attracted outwardly. 

In the animal there is yet stronger evidence of a vortical motive- 
force, the animal being an eddying outgrowth from fixed centres, as 





was the tree a branching outgrowth from a fixed axis. Every separate 
organic agency of the body is a true vortex. Thus the circulation is 
a vortical current with the heart for its centre, while the lungs form 
the centre of another vortex. Or we might view the pulmonary circu- 
lation as a double vortex, with the heart and lungs for its centres, or 
polar provinces, the lungs attracting oxygen, the heart carbonic acid. 
In this view the vortical is but a progressed form of the magnetic 
action. 

The tree presents a differential action between the leaves and the 
root, each extremity absorbing and passing toward the other different 
kinds of matter, which, from their powerful affinities, seem to possess 
opposite polarity. 

So in the circulation of animals a differential action takes place 
between the centre and the outward swell of the vortex, oxygen pass- 
ing in one system of tubes from the lungs, through the heart, to the 
capillaries, and carbonic acid, in another system, from the capillaries 
to the lungs—this differential action and attraction of one substance 
to, another from, the centre, being possibly an important agency of 
the circulation. In the extensive circulation of the vertebral animals 
this agency may yield little more than directive power, it being aided 
here by the action of the heart and arterial muscles and by the val- 
vular formation of the veins. 

The nervous circulation is a similar vortex, the brain its centre, 
the nerve-current eddying outward to all the extremities of the body 
and in again to the brain. Here also we may consistently expect 
some differential action, but too little is yet known of the character 
of the nerve-action to enable us to discover opposite conditions in 
the two sets of nerves. Certain apparent differences of formation 
seem to argue such distinctions in action. The sympathetic nervous 
circulation is another vortical arrangement, and every ganglion in the 
body a secondary nerve-centre of action, while in the general system 
the various glands may be each a secondary centre of vortical force, 
and the actions of the stomach and intestines less-developed forms 
of the same relation. 

The bony frame of the animal is built on a similar principle, each 
vertebral bone being a double vortex in shape, while the whole ver- 
tebral column assimilates the animal to the tree in presenting an axial 
combination of vortical centres. In the animal-limbs this tendency 
to reversion to the vegetable form also appears, the essential distinc- 
tion being maintained, however, in the rounded form of animal as 
compared with the pointed form of plant extremities. 

In the lower forms of animal life we may view the articulate as an 
axial combination of single vortices, the mollusk a simple vortex of 
circulation and nerve-action, possessing in its higher forms the spiral 
force of the magnetic helix, while the radiate is a vortex of circula- 
tion, its forces having the simplest form of arrangement. In the 
higher animals the regularity of the simple radiate system is modified 
by their possession of several distinct vortical systems with separate 
centres, thus producing irregularity of form. The higher vertebrates 
present the most complex combination of these separate force-cen- 
tres, and hence the greatest variation from the simple globular form, 
yet the tendency to assume this form is displayed around all imme- 
diate centres, as in the head, the lungs, etc. 

In the lower radiates the branching force of the plant is strongly 
displayed. Going yet lower, into that mysterious region where only 
microscopic forms reveal the existence of life, it becomes often im- 
possible to distinguish between the animal and the plant. Possibly 
there is a regular gradation between the two, the axis of the plant 
being gradually reduced to a central point, and thus passing insensi- 
bly into the animal force-centre. 

The simplest form of both animal and vegetable life is a single 
cell, displaying similar properties and increasing in similar manner 
with the cells which build up higher organisms. Hence some nat- 
uralists have concluded that these latter are really living individuals, 
and that a complex animal is but a social community of living beings, 


each composed of a single cell. 


Each separate cell, then, should be an epitome of the organic 
kingdom to which it belongs, the animal-cell being a vortex round a 
central point, the vegetable a circulation round an axis. The out 
ward resemblance between these two classes of cells is great, yet the 
animal presents some phases of internal action not usually displayed 
by the vegetable, which may result from this superior force-condition. 
We may also suppose that in the vegetable fruit, in whose formation 
the animal absorption of oxygen and excretion of e»honic acid is 
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displayed, we have a progression from the vegetable into the animal 
condition, so that our ordinary vegetable food possesses really more 
of the animal than of the vegetable in its nature. The globular form 
of fruit seems to sustain this idea. 

We then may view the animal-cell as a vortical arrangement, 
taking in matter at every portion of its circumference, its centre being 
the interior of the nucleus. A differential action operates between 
the nucleus and the periphery, the latter drawing in certain matter by 
osmotic force, the former reorganizing this matter, expelling a portion 
of it which is excreted at, or accumulates around, the surface, and re- 
taining the remainder, which causes the growth of the cell, and, by 
the formation of secondary centres, produces division and reproduc- 
tion. The varying position of the nucleus in respect to the centre 
may result from variations in the supply of nutriment to the different 
portions of the surface. 

In the vegetable cell we may have an axial arrangement of force 
such as we have supposed in the tree, matter being drawn in at one 
pole, changed in the interior, partly excreted at the other pole, and 
partly used to build up the cell. Or, it may be that each pole draws 
in a different kind of matter, one the solution from the root, the other 
that from the leaves, which meet and combine in the interior. In 
this view each cell is a miniature galvanic battery, producing peculiar 
and vigorous arrangements of chemical affinity, and thus forming 
complex compounds not readily formed by ordinary chemical agencies. 

We have but glanced at this subject, which presents many other 
points of curious accordance with the idea here presented, but hope 
we have presented sufficient analogies to render it not wholly unac- 


ceptable. 
Cartes Morris. 





ILLUSTRIOUS OLD MEN OF 1871. 


"FOREMOST among the European old men of mark who have 

turned the corner of 1870 into the new year, is Frangois 
PierrE GuiLLacumeE Guizor, last October eighty-three years old. Pro- 
fessor of History in the Sarbonne, Councillor of State of Louis 
XVIII. and Louis Philippe, ambassador to the court of St. James, 
and holder of the portfolio of Foreign Affairs during the last six 
years of the king of the French; renowned as a scholar, successful 
as an advocate, persuasive beyond all his contemporaries as a speaker, 
and upright as a judge—a politician above low trickery, unsurpassed 
in sagacity as a statesman, shrewd among diplomates, and, as a leader 
of party in place or opposition, unrivalled—M. Guizot has witnessed 
all and taken part in most of the political changes of his country dur- 
ing the century. It is twenty-two years since he withdrew from the 
stage of public affairs, and yet in these two decades he has won dis- 
tinction as a philosophic writer, and reputation as a scholar, more 
eminent, perhaps, than any savant in Europe. That he has kept still 
during these fateful days for his country, is due partly to his age, 
partly to his unpopularity, and, in a still greater degree, to his exces- 
sive caution. 

When young Guizot came up to Paris in 1805, Pauline de Meulan 
was the popular contributor to Suard’s newspaper, Le Publiciste, Fall- 
ing into deep affliction, she was surprised to receive a letter without 
signature, and in an unknown hand. The writer did not wish to give 
his name, but said he had heard of her illness, and begged to be allowed 
to supply the articles she had engaged to write, so long as she felt 
herself unequal to the task. She at first refused, though touched by 
the delicacy of the proposal; it was renewed with more earnestness, 
when, charmed by the candor of the offer, she accepted it, and was 
supplied from time to time, by a secret conveyance, with such articles 
as she had no reason to regret publishing in place of her own. In 
the mean time the mystery continued, until, failing to penetrate it, the 
lady declined to continue under such obligations unless her wary cor- 
respondent would give his name. He yielded, and Mademoiselle Meu- 
lan thus became acquainted with her future husband. M. Guizot was at 
this time only twenty years old, and was immersed in his studies, pre- 
paring to make a name for himself some day in the literary world. 
Five years after this occurrence, which partook more of romance, per- 
haps, than generosity, the lovers were married; and, though the lady 
was more than fourteen years the senior, no wedded life was ever 
happier—no wife’s influence more salutary during their fifteen years’ 
union, 





Withdrawn from all contact with politics, Guizot has grown old 
gracefully during the second empire, shut out from the noisy world 
pursuing his studies within the retreat of his library, and winning nev 
honors as an historian and philosopher. 

Next to Guizot, older in years, if not in honors, advances Epwari 
BurtensHaw Svepex—Lord St. Leonards of the House of Peers— 
the great chancery lawyer of England. He has outlived all his com- 
peers—Aberdeen and Palmerston, Brougham and Lyndhurst, Cran- 
worth and Campbell, and yet, at the age of ninety, holds his own with 
the youngest and wisest in the House of Lords. In that profusely- 
gilded chamber, a spectator from the gallery may have seen, at any 
time this present winter, a brisk old man, small, bent, and weazened, 
passing toward his seat, nodding recognitions, bowing profoundly to 
the occupant of the woolsack, dressed in black, with the profuse white 
neckcloth of the regent’s days, scrupulously neat, his face clean shaven, 
and locks white as snow falling upon his shoulders, the observed 
of all observers among bishops and lords, royal dukes and princes 
of the blood. He has held position as equity lawyer, unequalled in 
the United Kingdom. Wellington made him solicitor-general, and Peel 
Lord-Chancellor of Ireland. Under two prime-ministers he was keeper 
of the great seal. Since the days of the Conqueror, no other barrister 
has thrice declined the highest gift the sovereign can offer a member 
of the bar. For thirty years he was the leading counsel in the great 
Court of Chancery. More than all other men of the century, he has 
contributed to simplifying law, reducing costs in courts, remedying 
vexatious delays, securing titles, abolishing useless forms, and making 
the House of Lords efficient as a judicial tribunal. 

They tell endless stories upon the circuits of his forensic contests 
with Brougham. The two were almost always pitted together. Brough- 
am was only three years the senior. He had been the more fortunate, 
and was first upon the chancery bench. Sharp contests had often 
taken place between them as rivals, and it was natural enough that 
the exchange of the gown for the ermine should not have commanded 
from Sugden all the deference to which Brougham, the judge, was en- 
titled. During an argument upon a question of law before the latter, 
Sugden suddenly ceased, gathering up his papers with the remark : 

“T see your lordship is engaged in writing letters, I will therefore 
postpone my argument.” 

“Writing letters!” responded Brougham; “I am merely jotting 
memoranda. You might as well complain of my blowing my nose. 
Go on, Sir Edward.” ° 

At another time, when both were in Parliament, in the heat of de- 
bate, Brougham had designated Sugden as a “ bug”—a word which, 
in our American use, loses its sting—and then, with an air of inex- 
pressible loathing, had proceeded to describe his crawling ways and 
venomous propensities. Sugden did not immediately reply. But when 
the time came, a few days afterward, his answer to the outrageous 
attack, from his place in the House, has not its equal for keen invec- 
tive and bitter satire in parliamentary annals. He laid open the anat- 
omy of his opponent’s character with a skill and coolness that won 
the applause of all England. Then came Brougham’s better nature. 
His apology at the club was as generous as his assault in the House 
had been mean, Gathering himself up, half averting his face, and 
offering his hand to Sugden, he said: “‘ When a man has done wrong, 
Sir Edward, he cannot acknowledge it too soon.” The reconciliation 
was complete. 

Lord St. Leonards retains his mental powers apparently undimmed. 
In his “ Review of Lord Campbell’s Lives of Brougham and Lyndhurst,” 
published two years ago, there is, without prolixity or prosiness, nar- 
rative, anecdote, analysis of character, chatty and undidactic descrip- 
tion, and genial, good-tempered talk in the best of clear, pithy, and 
pungent English. 

Very unlike the great equity lawyer, and even more unlike his old 
opponent, the statesman and scholar first described, is the third old 
man upon our list, Louis Apotpne Turers, Sixteen years the junior 
of Lord St. Leonards, and ten years of Guizot, the public life of the 
great Orleans minister extends, nevertheless, over almost as broad a 
He was a power in the opposition that drove Charles 
X. into exile. Talleyrand recognized him as the parvenu Brutus of 
young France, From the day of Louis Philippe’s acceptance of the 
crown in 1830, until his inglorious flight, Thiers was leader of the Or- 
leans party. During the last seven years of the second empire, he 
was the strongest man in the Chambers. There is scarcely a publi¢ 
work of the last forty years in all France—roads, canals, railways 


space of time. 
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telegraphic lines—the statue of the first Napoleon on the Place Ven- 
iSme column, the completion of the Church of the Madeleine, the 


erection of the Are de Triomphe, the organization of the navy, and the | 


promotion of public industries—in which he has not had a hand. The 
judicious friend of popular freedom when the minister of the crown, 
he, with the forty members of the extreme Left who have monopolized 
the brains of the Chambers for the last half decade, has always been 
a champion of the liberties of the people. 

Thiers is nevertheless, while perhaps the greatest orator France 
has ever produced, one of the most uncertain of statesmen. The 
essence of mind to the tip of his lips, he is the very vapor of character. 
To the wisdom of a philosopher in argument he adds the frivolity of a 
child in action, His whole political life has been a continued series 
of feverish fits and nervous attacks. 
stant insincerity. 
tain. Opinions seem to pass through his mind like water through a 
sieve. And yet, in spite of all this cloud of doubt through which all 
men view him, in spite of his constant mockery, in spite of his half- 
deformed person, frail organization, feeble presence, nasal twang, 
slovenly dress, and repulsive manner, his intellect, elastic as the finest 
steel, his power of persuasion, that spreads the way he leads with 
flowers and pearls of thought, his transparency of language, vividness 


of description, sententiousness of statement, liveliness of narration, and | 
cogency of argument, carry with him, almost irresistibly, both friends 

- a } 
Cormenin, his bitterest satirist, said of him: “ He thinks | 


and foes. 
without effort, produces without exhaustion, advances without fa- 
tigue, and arrays his ideas before you with a rapidity which is in- 
conceivable; former times pass before his memory in their order 
and proper costumes; and Nature, which others court, comes to him 
uninvited in all the pomp of her majesty, and all the grace of her 
smiles.” 

Age has not improved the personal appearance of M. Thiers. <A 
little old man, erect in carriage, looking his listener full in the eye, 
and at the same time nervously active while addressing him; his 
clothes too large, his cravat awry, his boots unpolished, awkward in 
manner and ungainly in figure, constantly in motion, neither deferen- 
tial nor rude in address, listening with patience, but taking the 
thought in his reply with such volubility of sense that no rejoinder is 
possible, be impresses you as a man so wholly swi generis, that you are 
compelled to, yield to his opinions. Once started in conversation he 
never stops. 
nents, “ that the day would come on which He would create a Theirs, 
He would undoubtedly have made the earth turn on its axis in forty- 
eight hours instead of twenty-four. 

Almost any winter morning of the last twenty years, between the 
hours of six and eight, there might have been seen striding at rapid 
pace along the streets of Chelsea, making way toward the suburban 
villas that there introduce town to country, a man of large head, 
large body, and large limbs, a heavy man in gait, who, old as he is, 
with very slight attention to the choice of his dress, would be uni- 
versally regarded as handsome. It is Toomas Cartyie. Rubens would 
have gloried in him asa model. With grizzly beard, long locks of 
white hair, shaggy brown overhanging eyes of extraordinary bril- 
liancy, a seamgd and scarred face ploughed deep with wrinkles, 
and stooping a little as he walks, you might think, but for his 
outré dress, you had before you some magnificent old feudal baron. 
His coat, large and loose, might fit a giant; and his trousers are two 
sacks joined at the upper end. At each long stride he disposes 
of nearly a yard of ground, and he bears in his hand, wherewith 
he strikes the ground as if with a paving-rammer, something between 
a stick and the trunk of a tree, a sort of gigantic club, the like of 
which for size you would hardly find in Tipperary. He looks like 


He has the reputation of con- 
Honest convictions no one believes him to enter- | 


“If the Almighty had foreseen,” said one of his oppo- | 


| stop. It has been compared not inaptly to the spring of a clock run. 
ning down. 

To analyze or even sketch the character of Carlyle, will not be at- 
tempted here. The sticket minister who came to London from Craigen- 
puttock, “the loneliest nook in Britain, fifteen miles northwest of 
Dumfries, among the hills and black morasses, which stretch west. 
| ward almost to the Irish sea,” nearly forty years ago, and in his 
“ Sartor Resartus,” upon the homely topic of clothes, brought together 
much of the deepest speculation, finest poetry, noblest morals, and 
wildest humor, that this or any other age has produced, and has fol. 
lowed it by other numerous works equally strange and brilliant, has 
not yet found the undisputed place he is to occupy in the literature 
of England. That his genius will never want ample recognition jg 
certain; but his writings derive.so much of their interest from time 
and manner that it is impossible to predict how they will be relished 
in the future. 

Mr. Carlyle shows his age in mind as much as in body. The 
strength in both remains unimpaired. But some of the parts are in- 
durated. Incrustations have grown upon the surface. He is opin- 
ionated and irascible. The heaviest blow of his life—the sudden 
death of his wife during his absence from home some years ago—upset 
his temper beyond recovery. He has grown old more rapidly since he 
reached seventy, in 1866, than during a decade previous. But for his 
firm step and active movements, he might well be taken to be past 
fourscore. 

The little old man, precise, exquisitely dressed, and nervous, who 
| is never absent from his seat, and who, as you look at him from the 

gallery of the lords, is always busy writing, if not speaking, is Earl 
Russell, better known as Lord Jonn Russext, the octogenarian, who 
has been fifty-eight years in Parliament, thirty-three years in place, 
six years prime-minister, and is the illustrious younger son of the 
great house of Bedford. He was Home Secretary under Melbourne, 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs under Aberdeen; Lord President of 
| the Council in 1854, and Colonial Secretary under Palmerston ; leader of 
the Reform of 1832, and ambassador to the Vienna Conference in 1854; 
measuring swords in debate with Grenville and Canning, Earl Grey and 
| Sir Robert Peel, Huskisson and O'Connell, Wellington and Lord Der- 
by; the personal friend of Lord Byron and Sir Walter Scott, Shelley 
and Coleridge, Tom Moore and Sir Humphrey Davy; and the literary 
author of lives, memoirs, essays, and tragedies innumerable. Without 
extraordinary talents, wanting the advantages of person and presence ; 
| possessing in no degree the suavity of Lyndhurst, nor the force of 
Brougham, nor the logic of St. Leonards, nor the readiness of Palmers- 
ton, nor the oratory of Peel, nor the silver veice of Melbourne, with 
each one of whom he: contested for the highest honor within the 
queen’s gift; lacking by Nature the force, enthusiasm, brilliancy, and 
forecast, that made his contemporaries famous—he has succeeded, by 
simple industry, added to the advantages of family, in keeping his 
name familiar as a household word, for nearly half a century, in 
Europe and America. There was never a more drowsy speaker. His 
state-papers consist of the dreariest platitudes. He possesses learn- 
ing without knowledge, argument without logic, polities without 
statesmanship, and power of debate without appreciation of the merits 
of the question discussed. England, the foster-mother of aristocracy, 
does not show, in her millennial annals, one such other notable exam- 
ple of the advantages of noble birth. 

When Daniel O'Connell, taunted by Lord John that he had caused 
a death’s-head and cross-bones (in that day fatal warning in Ireland) 
to be chalked over a refractory tenant’s door, replied, “ Death’s-head 





* Fee-fi-fo-fum come out for his morning walk, or an ogre seeking his | 


breakfast. 


Without good reason, one would not care to address him as he 


strides along, but when he does talk, as talk he can in Saxon idioms 
and Saxon words when occasion requires, his voice is gruff and tone- 


and cross-bones ? What can a son of Bedford know of these, when his 
best inheritance is calf’s-head and jawbones?” The House was cov- 
vulsed with laughter not more by the drollery than the pertinence of 
the reply. “ What then is an aristocrat in disguise ? ” asked Disraeli, 
in answer to Lord John’s taunt. “It is a Whig in place—a man who 
owes his position to promises to the people which he has paid in per- 
formances to the lords,” and the noble accuser had not a word to 


| say. 


less, coming from the recesses of his beard like the growl of a bear 


from the bush. But his language is simple, his sentences short, and 
he always speaks his convictions. 
made up his mind, he declares it without cireumlocution ; but, unlike 
most men, he rarely reasons with those from whom he differs. He is 
not affable—certainly not of late years. His talk is short, continuous, 
and emphatic, and, toward strangers, likely at any moment to suddenly 


Like every man who has thoroughly | 


And yet the club-house anecdotes of Earl Russell do not always 
exhibit him as dull. Upon leaving Devonshire House after dinner, he 
gave the usual “ vail” (vale, farewell) to the servant who handed him 
hig hat. “ Your top-coat, my lord,” said a second servant, who also 
received his shilling. ‘Your umbrella, my lord,” said a third, who 
fared the same. “Your cane,” “ your goloches,” “ your gloves, my 
lord,” repeated other servants, waiting the accustomed douceur, when 
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Lord John replied, ‘“‘ You may keep all those, they are not worth three 


shillings.” 


! 


and narrow the skull ! 


In the memoirs of Thomas Moore, published some five-and-twenty | 


years ago, may be seen the portrait of Earl Russell, as he desired, at 
that time, to be presented to the world. The precise attitude, digni- 


fied manner, composed features, and aristocratic bearing, which ap- | 
pear there, may still be recognized in the black frock-coat, white neck- | 


cloth, ruffled shirt bosom, polished boots, and Jouvin gloves of the 
little old man seated among the peers, and bishops, and law-lords of 
the Upper House of Parliament every night of the season. The step 
is less elastic indeed, and the voice pipes and whistles, but the veritable 
member who represented London for almost an ordinary lifetime, is 
still there, with enough of life apparently left to carry him over a half- 


score and more of coming years. 
N. S. Doper. 





“DROPPING OFF”—A SKETCH BY EASTMAN 
JOHNSON. 


T is worth while to enlist the authority of John Ruskin for a form 
of art that has been commonly despised by his narrowest read- 
ers—we mean by those who have been exclusively impressed by his 
lessons about “lovely detail” and “ finish;” who seem to think 
“sketch” is another name for iaziness or ignorance. 

In connection with the effort made at the spring exhibition of the 
Academy of Design, to interest the public in the sketches and studies 
of painters, we may begin to understand that the best art-culture is 
most hospitable and intelligent in its reception of a true sketch. Rus- 
kin tells us that incomplete pictures ought neither to be purchased 
nor produced, but that careful and real sketches ought to be valued 
much more highly than they are. “ Studies in chalk, of landscape, 
should form a part of every exhibition, and a room should be allotted 
to drawings of figures in the Academy . . . not blots of chiaro-scuro, 
but delicate outlines with the pen or crayon.” 
for any crude or ignorant form of art: yet, we are as far from limit- 
ing the idea of a sketch to “ delicate outlines with pen or crayon ” as 
we are from accepting “ blots of chiaro-scuro” as sketches. We mean 
by sketch the work a painter does, honestly, from Nature—never re- 
touched for the sake of finish, or at least never retouched without 
Nature to determine the touch. Such a sketch we had the pleasure 
of seeing, some time ago, in the studio of Eastman Johnson. No 
finished picture by this artist holds a higher place in our judgment 
than this slight but admirable example of his taJent ; in it, the artist 
has caught, with a delicate and sympathetic and vital and intelligent 
touch, the most fleeting and indefinable traits of Nature, and in a 
fashion beyond the reach of a copyist, beyond even the possibility of 
duplication by his own hand. If, in some bad hour, the artist should 
retouch his sketch, we believe one of the finest specimens of his art 
will be hurt, if not lost. 

The sketch of which we speak was probably made, in one sitting, 
from a very, very old man, in a country home. It represents an old 
New-England veteran of the rugged soil, yet living, but so old, so 
weak, so frail, that life in him seems barely to flicker in its time-worn 
socket. To paint this old creature, to place him before us in a man- 
her to inspire interest, to make upon us the impression of reality, to 
give precisely the book of life without reaching realism through the 
effect of a photograph—this is no common result; in fact, to reach 
it,a genius akin to the greatest master, to Rembrandt, was needed. 
Now, Eastman Johnson falls short of the tremendous power of Rem- 
brandt ; but in this sketch he approaches some of the qualities of the 
great Dutchman by the delicate and easily-expressed vitality of his 
sketch from Nature. 

We are attempting to help you enjoy, by the means of words, 
what we enjoyed by the direct means of Eastman Johnson’s art. We 
have the advantage in vividness of impression. But look with us, if 
you can, yet more at this remarkable sketch. We were told it should 
be called “ Dropping Off.” Dropping off into the easy sleep of second 
childhood ? or into the last long sleep that is next to each one of us ? 
Dropping off! Poor old man, at the end of life, at the end of the 
Seasons that come and go with the varied music, and perfume, and 
color, and splendor of life! At the end of sensation / the supreme 
fact of the supreme hour of life! 





| honest and admirable work. 


We are not pleading | 





Just observe the peculiar shape of the old man’s head. How high 
The New-England head in excess. His white, 
thin hair lies lightly. Feeble and exceeding old he seems; yet how 
ruddy, how fresh his wrinkled cheek! Time is the last friend of this 
old man, and yet he is dropping off even from his first and last com- 
panion. 

The artist knows very well that this sketch is a masterly represen- 
tation of Nature. When our picture-buyers are instructed lovers of 
art, they will covet such a slight but perfect specimen of painting, as 
now they covet elaborate pictures, in which the details and finish of 
a mechanical industry, or the general effects of a trickster in_paint- 
ing, make them marvel about the imitation of Nature and the inter- 
pretation of art. 

Since Ruskin began his crusade against the inane effects, the 
blotchy and spotty manner of the degenerate successors of Reynolds 
and Gainsborough, public taste has obeyed in a large measure, and 
even exceeded, his ideas of reaction against whatever seems careless 
or slight. Now, we have not, as picture-buyers twenty years ago in 
England had, a too great fondness for unfinished works ; we have «. 
too great fondness for a smooth surface in a frame full of details, in 
our encouragement of what we call art. Half an hour before East- 
man Johnson’s sketch would teach us more of art than any photo- 
graph, more than any painting that indicates its idea of Nature as, in 
part, the product of the photograph. It is in just such bits of the 
actual, as Johnson’s sketch, that we can learn to appreciate the qual- 
ities and traits that distinguish art from imitation, that teach us the 
natural is better than the real in art; for a photograph gives us the 
real, but it is not natural, for it misses just that inexplicable sense 
of the color, the breath, in a word, the life, that makes Eastman 
Johnson’s “‘ Dropping Off” so surprising and so satisfying to the 
most instructed sense of art and Nature. 

It is to be hoped that the next spring exhibition of the Academy 
of Design will be graced with this specimen of Eastman Johnson’s 
We have no painter more faithful and 
sensible in the rendering of American, or rather Yankee character. 
He seems to enjoy depicting just such homely, and shrewd, and 
weather-worn men. In this respect he is like George Eliot «nd 
Mrs. Stowe, like Whittier and Thoreau, that is to say, he is wholly 


| possessed by a sense of the actual, of the real, and scarcely touched, 


or, if touched, but feebly touched, by the ideal as understood by 
certain writers and painters who rose at the beginning of this cen- 


tury. 
Eveenr Benson, 





AT THE OPERA. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRENZENY, 


HE coaches up-rumbling to pause at those portals, 
Which music holds revel within, 
Disburden before them gay legions of mortals, 
Ere yet the night’s glories begin. 
And thronged to their limit with many a patron, 
The opera-corridors gleam, j , 
Beau, critic, and patriarch, youth, maid, and matron, 
In one multitudinous stream. 


With lustre of silks and with glimmer of laces 
At last the broad temple is filled ; 
The tardiest comers have taken their places, 
The throng’s busy murmur is stilled. 
And now the fine maestro, where blandly serene he 
Sits throned on his eminent chair, 
Preludes the first notes of immortal Bellini, 
By waving his ddéon in air. 


Why doubt if the soft eyes that tenderly glisten, 
The smiles that from lovely lips glow, 
Are kindled of spirits enraptured that listen 
The music’s divine ebb and flow ? 
Why doubt if delight that is born not completely 
Of song’s potent witchery, sways 
The bosoms and cheeks whose rare tints rival sweetly 
The blooms of the costly bouquets ? 
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Why doubt it, ah, why? Yet no warbling Amina, 
No love-lorn Elvino hath spells, 

By silver romanza, by suave cavatina, 
To charm these bright bevies of belles ; 

For all too devoutly their glances will follow 
Where lounges or saunters or stares 

This blond-haired Adonis, that dark-eyed Apollo, 
Assuming magnificent airs. 


How cold were the heart that could grant not the graces 
Of Fashion’s male idols and pets, 
What time at the brilliant array of fair faces 
They level their dainty lorgnettes / 
With shirt-front immaculate, neck-tie artistic, 
Superb gloves and exquisite hat, 
Deserves not each gallant the gaze eulogistic, 
Which greets him on this side and that ? 


Of course there are folk who condemn as too careless, 
Vain, whimsical, flippant, their style, 

Presuming to wish they would whisper and stare less, 
But evil tongues love to revile. 

By disapprobation such cavillers honor 
Men made of superior clay, 

And not prone to fancy a mere prima donna 
Of greater importance than they. 


But equally now unto all, it is certain 
(The loud chorus singing their last), 

Descends the huge breadth of that sombre green curtain, 
Which proves the night’s vanities past; 

While some with grave brows hear the final strains dying, 
Some hear them with boisterous claps, 

And some, unconcernedly placid, are tying 
And hooking and buttoning wraps. 


Here rises a beauty, white-cloaked, in whose tresses 
One diamond burns like a star ; 

There sounds the rich rustling of sumptuous dresses, 
Here booms a sprung chapeau de bras ; 

And yonder, up-rumbling, to pause at the portals, 
Dark coaches crowd vaguely in sight, 

Receiving their cargoes of prosperous mortals, 
And rolling them home through the night. 





MARRIAGE. 





i gee ! No one cares for them now. Paul and Virginia are 
4 transformed into Darby and Joan. Benedick has forgotten 
his toothache, and Beatrice smiles at the story of Hero’s death and 
resurrection—events which sealed her fate as well as her cousin’s— 
with the melancholy conviction that somehow she was compelled to 
yield to a power far more potent than her own sweet will. 

And here the hard and unpleasant truth may as well be stated— 
namely, that marriages occur in accordance with large general facts, 
over which individuals can exercise no authority, and that in numbers 
they are in no wise affected by the temper and wishes of the people. 
This first fact about marriage is not only prosaic, but humiliating. 
Shall not these people choose companions for life, and listen to the 
clerical “What God hath joined together let no man put asunder,” 
at such time as they may mutually agree upon? By no means. The 
law says they shall do neither of these things; and the peculiarity 
of this law is that it cannot be violated. Furthermore, all who de- 
sire it will not be permitted to marry. What is to be said of such 
immitigable tyranny as this? Not marry when we choose, and whom 
we choose! Not to be consulted as to whether we shall marry or not! 
What is life worth if these things are to be decided without our knowl- 
edge or consent? Not much, perhaps; but we might just as well learn 
the disagreeable fact at once, and submit to it. Nature is fond of 
cheats, and plays her charlatanry irrespective of persons— 


“ Men are the sport of circumstances, when 
The circumstances seem the sport of men. 








Youth has its illusions, and middle age its hallucinations, where- 
fore these teachings of statistics may go hang. Does not Romeo act- 
ually know that he chooses Juliet in preference to Rosalind? Is it 
at all probable that Miranda would have escaped marriage with Cali- 
ban, if she had never met the shipwrecked Ferdinand? Where and 
what is this tricksy Puck that makes maidens see as he wills, and 
transforms Demetrius and Lysander, subject to no law save his own ? 
Alas! this plodding and prosaic statist, this withered and bespectacled 
mathematician, will prove to you that Romeo is mistaken, that Miran- 
da and Ferdinand are both controlled by the superior prevision of 
Prospero, and that Puck is, after all, nothing but the personified 
Price of Corn. These illusions and hallucinations are results of the 
operations of law, and we cannot disturb them, though we pile formula 
on formula, and equation upon equation, until the revolving earth is 
light as a feather, compared with the weight of the argument. Per 
contra, what cares passion for the multiplication-table, or love for the 
differential caleulus? A fico for you, law of statistics! Neverthe- 
less, Maud commits an unintentional perjury when she vows her hus- 
band shall be the man of her choice, and we all know that Adolphus 
Fitzherbert will repeat Romeo’s blunder. 

Leaving the domain of fancy, we find the plain statistical facts 
concerning marriage running somewhat in this wise : 

The average age of women, when they marry, is 25.46 years ; and, 
of one hundred who reach this age, twenty-one will never marry. 
With men it fares differently; for, strange as it may seem, more 
women than men get married, and, of one hundred of the latter who 
reach the marriage age of 29.5 years, twenty-two will die bachelors. 
Thus, about one-fifth of our people are doomed to die unwedded, 
whether they prefer it or not. 

Now, the marriages that occur in New York number, year by year, 
about nine thousand two hundred and eighty—eighteen thousand five 
hundred and sixty persons—and for every cone of these marriages 
there will at some time be left a widow or widower, for it rarely hap- 
pens that husband and wife die at the same moment. Some of these 
widows and widowers will remarry—more of the latter than the for- 
mer, and because of this fact the actual number of women who marry 
will exceed the actual number of men. The rule seems to be that 
about one in three widowers, and one in four widows, remarry. 

Of one hundred marriages, about thirteen of the men will be 
widowers, and only eleven of the women will be widows, the bachelors 
numbering eighty-seven, and the spinsters eighty-nine. On general 
principles, there may be no serious objection to old Weller’s advice, 
“* Bevare of vidders ;”’ but we, not basing our conclusion upon domes- 
tie experience, but upon a series of mathematical calculations, can 
absolutely affirm that widows do not, by any means, monopolize the 
matrimonial market, and that there is more to be feared from one 
spinster than from a dozen widows—let bachelors make a note of this 
fact—for the truth is, that spinsters have a better success against wid- 
ows in the hunt for husbands than bachelors have against widowers 
in the winning of wives. And, as all the hunting and winning is 
above the will, and superior to it, we cannot say “ beware” to any, 
but simply admonish all to accept the conditions, and to yield as grace- 
fully as possible to their predestinate fate, whatever it may be—whether 
single blessedness or wedded woe, conjugal felicity or unwedded dis- 
content. 

Suppose there be a hundred weddings in New York within a given 
time, in all respects of the average kind, how many of these per- 
sons will be minors? From Paracelsus and Cagliostro down to Home 
and Fox, not one of all the soothsayers and clairvoyants can tell you 
that. No palm-reading gypsy, no spirit from the vasty deep, let him 
be called by no matter what boasting Glendower, can tell half so 
much of these occult events as this interrogating mathematician will 
leaen from his curious figures and bewildering signs. Ask him, and 
he will reply, without any mummery or gibberish, twenty-four will 
have been married and about nineteen will be under age. Of this 
latter number all but one will be women—spinsters not yet out of 
their teens. At all events, this is the result of his present caleula- 
tions, and if fime and increased numbers should alter the averages he 
will learn the fact sooner than any one else. The remainder will be 
bachelors and spinsters of the average age of 29.5 for the former, and 
25.46 for the latter. 

What the law is that makes bachelors so much more prudent than 
spinsters we will not undertake to say ; but certain it is that maidens 
make much more haste than young men in getting into the matrimo- 
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nial net. Still, it must be remembered that girls, whether prudently 
or not, are regarded as marriageable at fifteen, and are certainly so 
at seventeen ; so that, in view of the fact that only eighteen in every 
hundred of the delicate creatures who marry are under twenty years of 
age, while forty-three of the same hundred are between twenty and 


twenty-five, and twenty-two more between twenty-five and thirty, we | 


must candidly confess that they manifest a degree of prudence in the 
matter that would seriously disturb Mr. Malthus were he only aware of 
it. We will not say that marriage previous to the adult age is invariably 
indiscreet ; but we will defy any one to form a just conclusion in re- 
gard to the age of discretion from the study of marriage statistics. 
To find this result, the marriage and mortuary tables must be studied 
together. 
ingly deferred. 

But if women come upon the marriageable list earlier than men, 


they suffer the inconvenience of being stricken earlier from it. After | 


forty-five, women are no longer regarded as eligible, matrimonially, 
and the demand for wives of this age is so slight as to be hardly worth 
considering, although we find an occasional widow—still more rarely 
a spinster—willing to marry even after having passed the sprightly age 
of threescore years and ten. Under twenty-five years of age the 
number of women who marry is a little more than twice as great as 
the number of men; but, after forty-five, the number of Benedicts is 
more than thrice that of the brides. In one thousand marriages of 
the average kind as to ages, fourteen women and forty-nine men will 
have passed their ninth lustrum. Widows remarry at an average age 
of thirty-nine years, while the average age of widowers who again 
take to themselves conjugal partners is forty-one or thereabout. 

We will not undertake to tell each of our fair readers how old 
she will be when led to the altar a blushing bride, if that should 
prove to be her destiny; but we can tell her what the chances 
are in the present state of our knowledge of statistical facts. If 
we take the weddings that actually occur, we shall find that in 


every thousand there will be one hundred and seventy-nine wives | 


under twenty years, while there will be only nine husbands of 
that tender age. 
statistical terms, thus: In every thousand marriages there will be— 





Husbands. Ages. 


292 Between 20 and 25 years of age. 
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The remainder, nine men and five women, will be scattered along 
between sixty and eighty years—an age at which almost any one 
would be expected to know better. It will be seen, however, that the 
desire as well as the opportunity for marriage falls off rapidly in 
both sexes after thirty—up to that age both seem to increase. In 
twenty-seven thousand five hundred marriages, or thereabout, there 
will be one hundred and nineteen men and only sixteen women be- 
tween sixty and seventy years of age, while fourteen men and four 
women will be between seventy and eighty. 


Interesting as these ancients are, there is still another class deserv- | 


ing of something more than a passing notice. We mean old maids. 
How many are there, and what are their matrimonial chances ? We have 


already stated that twenty-one out of every hundred women who reach | 
But even this 


the marriage-age, namely 25.46 years, never marry. 
does not tell the exact number of marriageable women who are wait- 
ing for husbands, if indeed so ungallant a thing as this may be said 


of any. But, then, how is it possible to expect an algebraic sign to be | 


guilty of gallantry ? From the best authority that can be had upon 


this exceedingly interesting topic, it appears that the number of un- | 


married and marriageable women, within those heretofore mentioned 
as the marriageable ages, namely, fifteen and forty-five, is about 
twenty-five per cent. of the whole number of women living between 
those ages. . 

Now, if the last census of New York be correct, the application 
of this rule will show us that the number of unmarried and marriage- 
able women living on Manhattan Island at the time the enumera- 


The question is of some importance, but it must be unwill- | 


But perhaps these facts will be better stated in | 





tion was made, was exactly fifty-one thousand two hundred and sixty- 
two. The race has somewhat increased since then; for the total 
population has been considerably augmented within five years, and 
during a part of the time the high prices of rents and food articles, the 
searcity of labor, the darkened prospects and depressed business ac- 
tivity so loudly complained of among all classes of the community, 
made the number of marriages less than the average, and added largely 
to the list of unwedded maidens. 

It seems to be a part of the creed of the discontented sisterhood, 
whether wives or spinsters, that one of the inalienable rights of 
woman entitles her to a husband. It will be seen that Nature sets her 
face against this assumption, and makes a very different decree. The 
truth is, that every woman living between the ages of fifteen and forty- 
five has twenty-five chances in one hundred of dying an old maid— 
that is, her chances of marriage are as four to one. This is just 
enough to give them all hope, and not sufficient to drive any to de- 
spair. The complaints of managing mammas are of no avail. Even 
the ballot will not bring them a better fate, and, with suffrage or with- 
out it, one-fourth of ali between the above-named ages are doomed to 
live in old maidenhood and to die unhusbanded. 

Our task is done. In dealing with these secrets we have doubt- 
less been dull; but these hard facts will not- admit of poetic treat- 
ment even if we were capable of treating facts poetically. When 
Benedick enumerated the virtues of the woman he would consent to 
husband, he said, “‘ Her hair shall be of what color it please God.” He 
might have trusted the same good Providence—call it fate, destiny, or 
whatever you will—for all the other qualities just as well. An old 
adage says, “ Marriages are made in heaven,” but Benedick’s was made 
in old Leonato’s garden, as we all know; and it is absolutely true in 
every case, as it was in the one we are considering, that those most 
interested have less to do with the result than they can well imagine, 
or, if they knew, would be willing to admit. For the individual that 
which he desires is good, that which he would shun is evil; but in 
the grand economy of the universe the two are so evenly balanced 
and so closely intertwined that he must be bold, indeed, who would 
undertake to say which is which. 

Talleyrand, upon being introduced to two young men—one recently 
married, the other still a bachelor—called the former a happy man, 
and the latter a lucky dog. This is the broad philosophy of our de- 
ductions. Those who live unwedded need no sympathy ; those who die 
married are worthy of no envy, for which of the two events is better 
no one can possibly determine. 





NEW-YORK BOARDING-HOUSES. 


| hy you live in New-York City, and have a family to support, and 
have but a thousand or two a year, you will find it impossible to 

keep house. The rent of a house, by no means large or sumptuous, 

is two or three thousand dollars a year. 

Boarding, then, is your only resource. 
board, you are told, and three-thirds take boarders! 
but resign yourself to your fate, and enter upon the process, which, 
briefly summed, is very much like engaging as guide a person who 
The woman who has rented the room to you 
rents it at your rate, as a rule, in despair of a better. She has rented 
all her rooms on the same principle, and is losing money. The two 
objects of her worried life are, to make her rent, and to keep her 
boarders just this side of mutiny. The process is a delicate one. 
Some one should simplify it by getting out tables of calculations 
based on past experience, with a moralometer of the different human 
temperaments attached, for many are the landlady’s perplexities ! 
Mrs. Smith calls the butter names! With secret anguish the poor 
woman pays ten cents additional on the pound, and pinches it from 
the beef, which calls out Mr. Quimbo, whereupon she makes haste to 
reform on the beef article, and takes it out of the coal, which sets 
half a dozen ladies to conspire in whispers, while shivering in the 
chilly drawing-room. 

The shifts, the direful straits of the landlady, weigh down the 
atmosphere of the house with moral gloom: for houses are as ex- 
pressive as faces, and reflect quite as sensitively the soul within. The 
wretched system of housekeeping weights it, the atmosphere I mean, 
with something more substantial also, and the “ good goddess of Pov- 


Two-thirds of New York 
You protest ; 


has lost his own way. 
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erty” will not let her manage matters better. That unsympathizing 
deity allows her but one drudge, whose shoes and stockings are dread- 
ful revelations, and who has the fires, the errands, the table, the sleep- 
ing-rooms, and the door-bell, all in charge. She is simply so much 
human instinct! Of course, no well-trained servant will accept such 
a post. Human instinct is not particularly reliable, rather a poor 
article apparently, and directs one to the worst thing possible! Irish 
instinct takes one turn more, and accomplishes results worse yet. 
The overworked landlady, and her ignorant and overworked assistant, 
who develops blunders as naturally as the caterpillar does the butter- 
fly, are as insufficient for the house as the mistress’s income is for 
the housekeeping. Somebody complains of the drawing-room, and it 
is hurriedly brushed out in the centre. The stairs are hinted at, and 
a broom is planted at the foot thereof, and leans against the balus- 
trade for an hour or so the next morning. Mrs. Jenkins storms about 
the condition of her room. The maid appears, armed with broom and 
floor-cloth, sweeps all the dust into her closets, wipes the paint and 
the mirror with the floor-cloth, and departs triumphant. 

For the last six years, perhaps, the house has been rented fur- 
nished to an ephemeral race of landladies, who each, after her turn at 
“how not to do it,” gives way in despair to her successor. Under 
their régime, successive generations of Norahs and Bridgets have 
washed the paint in the dish-wuter, and wiped their hands on the cur- 
tains. Mould and dust are under the carpets, behind the wall-paper, 
in all the corners. The majority of houses are built as if the builders 
had a spite against human lungs, or were ignorant of their existence. 
Under favorable circumstances, good ventilation is difficult ; but here 
the blinds are habitually closed, a little, to save the carpets, and prin- 
cipally to hide the dust. Light and air being thus excluded, in dark 
and dampness, the residuum of innumerable coffee-boilings, soup- 
makings, and washing-days, the savor of ham and eggs, fried fish, 
oysters, cakes, what not, combine with the subtile displeasing odors 
that are the sure consequence of negligent housekeeping, and collect 
and mass together till the house acquires an atmosphere of its own, 
familiarly known as “the boarding-house smell’—an atmosphere 
compounded chiefly of deadly enemies of human life. Meantime, 
three times a day, there is made a formidable attack on the stom- 
ach, in the shape of hard-burned fibre, minus the juices, called 
roast-meat, vegetables half raw, butter rancid, tea and coffee— 
familiar names for strange compounds of mineral substances, old 
leaves, and animal fat—poor bread, and worse pastry. And these 
horrors are aggravated by the dismal monotony, so that each day 
the victims are wretchedly sure what special badness to expect. The 
meals are eaten amid subdued growls and covert sneers, every one 
of which rankles like a poisoned dart in the landlady’s worried breast ; 
and a chorus of fault-finding rises afterward from each special cham- 
ber, whose echoes are sure to find her out wherever she may hide her- 
self. Pause a moment, and give one sigh to this victim of poverty! 
It is cruel, pinching, merciless poverty that has made and keeps her 
what she is. To succeed in her department, she needs financial and 
executive ability. Ten to one, she has neither. She is there, simply 
because she cannot starve. The wolf is always at her door. She is 
never out of sight of the baleful glare of his eyes. She is taking in 
less money than it costs her to live, and eventually will fail. She 
knows it, but by every device in her power staves off the dreadful, 
inevitable moment. Each day isa terror, What is stigmatized as a 
meanness, is an agony; what is denounced in her as malice, is des- 
peration. To live well, and suit the differing tastes of fifteen or twen- 
ty persons, in a city where every article is adulterated, and butchers, 
bakers, and grocers, build blocks of houses out of their profits, re- 
quires time, energy, intelligence, firmness, great inventive power, 
money, and genius; and every third woman left destitute, no matter 
how ignorant, nervous, and undisciplined, rushes into the business! 
What wonder that these martyrs are among the best-abused women 
of the day, and that, in course of time, they are apt to merit the worst 
that is said of them ? 

To come back to the system. The general disgust, dissatisfaction, 
and annoyance, make up what might be wanting in the attack on life 
and health. The nerves are continually rasped, the blood is poisoned, 
the digestion impaired, the body only half nourished, and its whole 
tone lowered. The men get reaction, perhaps, in the stir of business 
down-town ; but their wives know no exercise and no change beyond 
an occasional languid walk. Unfortunately, the majority of these 
ladies would find a sense of degradation in such exercise as sweeping, 





dusting, and bed-making, and sit with a certain sense of dignity in 
their dingy, disordered rooms till the arrival of the unkempt, ill-smell- 
ing drudge. And for the children, woe to them! Enervated, lan. 
guid, and ailing, without the stimulus and the pleasant little ambitions 
of a home, the fretful mother takes refuge in novels and gossip, and, 
with a misery in her head and another in her back, finds the clamor, 
the questions, the perpetual activity of a boy or girl—both perhaps— 
unbearable in her crowded room; and the children, nothing loath, are 
sent to play in the street, while the mother, with a sense of exquisite 
relief, settles back luxuriously to her millinery, her novel, or her chat. 
Much has been said about the girls of the period, as if they appeared 
an abnormal, unaccountable blight on the healthy American tree ; 
but has any one considered the children of the period? Is not this 
much-abused girl the natural development of the dear little Bedouins 
in crimped hair and bronze boots, the pretty Arabs in splendid sashes 
and embroidery, clustering about the steps or on the pavements ? The 
question is a difficult one. The children must bave air and exercise, 
and not many mothers are like the little lady whom I saw yesterday— 
a veritable lily of a woman, deliberately in open day helping her two 
young Knickerbockers to climb a lamp-post. Blessed little woman! 
How those boys will love her! Develop as they will, she is sure of a 
life-interest in their hearts. But such a tableau, or a daily airing in 
the parks, how impossible for ladies who have dignity, and a hundred 
important matters—dress-making, calls, engagements, and some pet 
complaint—on their hands! The children get their exercise as they 
can; and how is one to grow modest, home-loving girls, fresh as 
violets, in the glare of the streets, and within sight and hearing of the 
shows, sensations, and vices, of a great metropolis ? 

Hundreds of thousands endure this life, impatient and protesting, 
but seeing no remedy. In what are called first-class houses, it is 
true that some of the most glaring evils mentioned are subdued, or 
not found at all; but the same dissatisfaction prevails. The process, 
between the entrance into such a house, the first glow of enthusiasm, 
and the gradual development of the house’s evil qualities to the point 
past bearing, is as well defined as in any other growth ; and, when you 
hear that “ the table is falling off,” and that “ mistress is a good wom- 
an, but lacks judgment,” prepare yourself to take your friend’s new 
number. The fact is, that boarding anywhere is like a steady chronic 
pain ; occasional change of position is absolutely required to make it 
endurable, and it is in obedience to a natural law, and not because either 
landladies or boarders are hopelessly depraved, that we behold its 
victims revolving uneasily between east and west, the upper and lower 
sections of the town, like so many disappointed demons, seeking rest 
and finding none. 

Urged by these evils, the Hardpan family, whom circumstances 
forbid to try that panacea, the country, have taken lodgings without 
board—it is only fair to their friends to say, in spite of all advice. 
They had been so long half starved or half poisoned that they were 
determined to take their dose of the ills of life in a new shape, and 
boldly entered on this novel phase of existence with a gas-fixture for 
cooking, and something of the sensation of a set of Robinson Cru- 
soes who had just hired an island. It is a wonderful “ gas-fixture,” 
boils and broils almost as well as it could do in an advertisement. 
The steaks and chops are quite astounding—glorified steaks and 
chops, tender, juicy, not bearing the most distant relationship to the 
dried, tough pattern of the gridiron-bars served up in the boarding- 
houses. Their little drawing-room is quite remarkable. Undeniably, 
there is a bureau in it—not exactly a parlor-ornament—and two closet- 
doors, which people will open by mistake ; but there is such a cosi- 
ness, a brightness, a freshness, about it! and, for my part, I believe 
that walls and room furnishings are not quite so unsympathetic as is 
commonly supposed, and that, where they are made much of, and con- 
fidentially used in the daily family life, they become thoroughly im- 
bued with geniality and home feeling, and give it out in a way of 
which the finest drawing-room dedicated to Mrs. Grundy is quite in- 
capable. 

The Hardpans have discovered, also, that New York is a wonder- 
ful city. There are three bakeries, two fish-markets, four markets, 
all within four blocks, and half a dozen eating-houses within easy 
reach, and at any one they are quite ready to send you a dinner com- 
plete, or the soup or the roast alone, as you may choose. Every one 
is quite willing to send you any thing from anywhere, up as many 
flights of stairs as you may choose to live. Everybody understands 
the situation at a glance, somewhat to the astonishment of the Hard- 
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pans, who had a vague impression that they were the only family in 
lodgings. Two-thirds of their neighbors are living similarly. It is 
young Paris established in the heart of New York, and there is a gen- 
eral jollity observable throughout the street, widely differing from 
those sombre and elegant localities in which every one goes about with 
the full responsibility of a brown-stone house on his shoulders, or a 
brick house with brown stone facings—just as bad! To the Hardpan 
mind, life in lodgings puts on the cheeriest face ; but then it is always 
to be borne in mind that to differently-constituted families it might 
wear a very different aspect, and become at once extravagant, dreary, 
and shambling. 

Mrs. Hardpan is her own maid-of-all-work, has dismissed the doctor 
and a supposed liver-complaint, and grown rosy ; but then Mrs, Hardpan 
bas exercise exactly proportioned to her strength, and practically no 
stairs. The younger Hardpans are her feet, and serve as her ambassa- 
dors to those potentates—the butcher, the baker, and the grocer. The 
little system of housekeeping required by three or four rooms on one 
level, exercises, without overtiring, the muscles, and is an excellent sub- 
stitute for the course of gymnastics insisted upon by her doctor. Then, 
the fresh cleanliness, the pure atmosphere of her well-kept rooms, the 
honest pleasure that is as much the fruit of moderate labor as the 
apple is of its seed, and the little triumphs and surprises in the line 
of omelets and ice-creams, produce healthier mental conditions than 
the constant rub against the boarding-house angles. But there are 
many ladies who would feel themselves fatally compromised if caught 
busy about the dinner, or who have souls above omelets! Let none 
of these attempt life in lodgings, nor those who pride themselves on 
a ponderous respectability, and who have no heart for a joke; for 
occasional Bohemianisms—dining entirely on fruit and creams, or en 
masse at a restaurant, piecing out the table-service with inappropriate 
saucers and waifs of bottles and pitchers—the thousand little devices 
and inventions required by this pocket housekeeping—are the flavor- 
ing, the sauce piquante, the sparkle, and save the life from falling fiat 
and dead into monotony. Some are for a dinner of herbs, and some 
will have the “stalled ox” at all hazards. Every one to his taste! 
But for life in lodgings you must bring nerve enough to defy Mrs. 
Grundy, muscle enough to help yourself, if need be, and fun enough 
to confront a “ predicament” with a laugh. Remember that; else, 
don’t try it. 

Louise E, Furniss. 





THE SCOTTS OF ABBOTSFORD. 


To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal, 

Sr: In noticing the recent death of Lady Victoria Hope-Scott, 
sister of the Duke of Norfolk, niece of Lord Lyons, formerly British 
minister at Washington, and second wife of Mr. James Hope-Scott, 
the most eminent member of the Parliamentary bar, where he often 
makes his twenty thousand pounds per annum, several usually well- 
informed journals have incorrectly stated that Mr. Hope-Scott is the 
owner of Abbotsford, and that “it is melancholy to reflect that his” 
(Sir Walter Scott’s) “ family is entirely extinct, and the place fast going 
to decay.” 


The Parliamentary counsel is not the owner of Abbotsford ; Sir |, 


Walter Scott’s family is not extinct; nor is his loved domain going to 
destruction. Abbotsford, when I visited it, was in the most perfect 
order, and a friend, who was there last summer, tells me that the 
grounds have been beautified and improved in various ways since his 
previous visit in the year 1855. The only change made since the 
death of Scott is the addition, to the north wing, of a Romish chapel, 
its present occupant being a member of that Church. 

Mr. Hope-Scott married first Charlotte, granddaughter of Sir Wal- 
ter, and daughter of the great novelist’s favorite child, Sophia, wife 
of John Gibson Lockhart. Mary Monica Hope-Scott, a fair-haired, 
blue-eyed maiden of eighteen, is the sole survivor of the Scotts of 
Abbotsford, her mother having passed away to join two of her chil- 
dren who preceded her to the other world. Miss Scott, the great- 
grandchild of Sir Walter by the female side, is the heiress of Abbots- 
ford house and estate ; her father, who took the name of Scott on the 
death of his brother-in-law, Walter Scott-Lockhart, being merely the 
administrator, in respect to the property, at present. Should the 
young heiress marry, her husband must take the name of Scott; and 





should she die without issue, then the property, but not the title, 
which is now extinct, will revert to the nephews of Sir Walter—sons 
of his brother Thomas, who reside in Canada. Thus, although there 
is no hope of founding a family in the direct male line, there may yet 
exist a long line of Scotts of Abbotsford. 

Strange and sad is the fatality which has attended the family of 
the modern Shakespeare. Sir Walter’s brothers all died young, and 
his sons and daughters were summoned early from this life. His 
gifted son-in-law and biographer, Lockhart, died broken-hearted in 
1854; his daughter-in-law, the pretty heiress of Lochore, died child- 
less. Let us hope that the surviving scion of the great minstrel’s 
race may be long spared, to hand down to posterity the name and 
features of the distinguished Scotchman, whose presence was so dear 
to the generation who knew and revered him, and whose genius is one 
of the brightest inheritances of his native land. 


James Grant WILson. 





TO MY OLD GRAY COAT. 


M* old gray coat, my old gray coat, 
Come wrap my aged form ; 
Surround me with thy ample folds, 

To battle with the storm. 


My old gray coat, my old gray coat, 
Thou goest where’er I go; 

By day or night, in heat or cold, 
In hail, or rain, or snow. 


The more the angry tempests rage, 
The closer thy embrace ; 

Shielding my chilly limbs from harm, 
Guarding my shrinking face. 


Let others talk, as well they may, 
Of friends of all degrees, 

Thy friendship warms me every day, 
While oft their friendships freeze. 


Thou’st clung to me for many a year, 
Though still I can’t deny, 

I’ve sometimes scorned thy kindly aid, 
When summer friends were nigh. 


But when November’s nipping frost, 
Forbodes stern winter weather, 

We join again in fond embrace, 
And closer cling together. 


Let others richer garments prize, 
Of brown, or black, or blue ; 

Still turn I with admiring eyes, 
My old gray coat, to you. 


I honor thee, my old gray coat, 
For all thy blessings past ; 

And may the thoughts of by-gone days 
Cement us to the last! 


Thy youth is gone, thy fashion, too— 
All outward charms decay ; 

But still thy virtues to my view 
Grow brighter every day. 


And if in rags, my old gray coat, 
Still precious thou wouldst be ; 

I value thee for what thou’st done, 
For what thou’st been to me. 


Davip Pact Brown, 
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TABLE-TALK. 





} AS the reader heard of Ginx’s Baby ? 


“Who is Ginx,” he undoubtedly ex- | 


claims, “and why should one hear of Ginx’s 
Baby?” Ginx’s Baby, let us explain, is a 
satire. “A what?” comes pretty emphati- 


eally and imperatively this time, but, in the | 


“ 


Polonius, we beg him to 
“ Ginx’s Baby,” 


words of stay 
awhile; we will be faithful.” 
which is now before us—not, of course, the 
individual baby in its infantile wrappings, but 
the satirical volume bearing this name—is a 
strange and veritable history of a destitute 
youngster, in whom the reader is requested to 
see personated and represented the baby-waifs 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain. Let 
us follow the story a little, for it is instruc- 
tive, and, we think, entertaining, too. Ginx’s 
baby is the thirteenth child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ginx, of St. Giles, London. Mr. Ginx had 
given Mrs. Ginx frank and fair notice that, as 
a dozen mouths were already more than he 
could feed, he should assuredly drown the 
thirteenth, if that lady should persist in her 
intent to populate a new ward in the me- 
tropolis. But Mrs. Ginx, in her obstinacy, 
did persist, and Mr. Ginx, in his obstinacy, 
determined to consign the new-comer to the 
Thames. On his way to execute this judicial 
sentence, followed by an excited crowd, he 
meets a police-officer, who lays down the law 
in the matter, and then is joined by two phi- 
losophers, who lay down the philosophy in 
the matter. “ Man,” says the law, “ you’re 
bound to support your child. You can’t throw 
it off in that way—nor on the parish either.” 
“Man,” says philosophy, “ you had no right 
to bring children into the world, unless you 
could feed, and clothe, and educate them.” 
Whereupon a warm and lengthy discussion 
ensues, in which a shrewd stone-mason among 
the crowd joins and gets the best of the ar- 
gument. 
to the apostles of Malthus, “ what a man’s to 
do, and what a woman’s to do, if they don’t 
marry ; and, if they do, how can you honestly 
hinder them from having children? Ain’t it 
in nater,”” he asks, “ for all beings to pair and 
have young? an’ you say we ain’t to do it! I 
think a statesman ought to make something 
out of what’s nateral to human beings, and not 
try to change theirnaturs.” The discussion is 
interrupted by the appearance of a Sister of 
Mercy, who offers to take the care and nurture 
of the child, and into her hands it is surren- 
dered. This is not the end but the beginning 
of the infantine Ginx’s troubles. Mrs. Ginx 
is a zealous Protestant, and, when che 
learns the fate of the brat, is horrified that 
“her flesh and blood should be made Papish.” 
The baby meanwhile, after no little contro- 
versy, is duly baptized according to the cere- 
monies of the Roman Church. The Protes- 


cenaries”’—are some of the choice phrases. 
A tremendous excitement is now created, and 
all Protestant England is in a hubbub. Ap- 
plications are made to the Queen’s Bench for 
the custody of the child. An exciting trial 
ensues, which ends in the surrender of the 
baby to the Protestant Association. Then 
come new and quite as exciting issues. How 
shall the child be supported? How shall it 
be educated’ In whose charge shall it be 


retained? Every denomination in the Asso- 


| ciation has its particular views, and every- 
| body asserts that the baby must be reared ac- 


| cording to his theories. 


Meeting after meet- 


| ing is held, and in each the debate is furious. 





“Td just like to ask you,” he says | 


Subscriptions come pouring in for the sup- 
port of the baby, but they are all expended 
in pamphlets, placards, advertisements, and 
other expenses. While this exciting discus- 
sion is pending, the child is without a custo- 
dian. Everybody, frantic for principle, is 
unwilling to accept its temporary charge. At 
last a woman agrees to take charge of him, 
“ for the sake of the cause;” but that night 
the unhappy brat is found on a door-step, 
stripped of its clothing, and abandoned. It 
is taken possession of by the police, and 
farmed out, pending the final determination 
of the Association as to its disposition. This 
final determination is never reached. The 
discussion extends over a year. By that time 
the interest in the brat has died out in the 
presence of new and more interesting foreign 
issues, and when at last a bill of thirty-six 
pounds for his keeping is presented, it is 
found that, of some thirteen hundred pounds 
raised in his behalf, there remain in the 
treasury but one pound four shillings and 
fourpence. The committee are asked to pro- 
vide means for payment of the child’s liabili- 
ties; they adjourn without doing so. The 
persons having him in charge now dun for 
their money, which, not getting, they soon 
abandon the youngster. One morning he is 
found wrapped up in a newspaper, and lying 
exactly across the boundary-line between two 
parishes. He is picked up and carried to the 
work-house of one parish; and then begins a 
new and fierce contest between the wardens 
of these two parishes as to which the care of 
the baby rightfully belongs. In the work- 


| house where he is placed he is admitted un- 


der protest, and fed under protest. Pro- 


| longed litigation follows between the par- 


| 


| cannot do it. 


ishes, involving immense costs ; and, when a 
decision is reached, the wardens discover that 
the youngster, who had been before unknown 
to them, is the famous Ginx’s Baby. Then nei- 
ther parish will have it. The baby is promptly 
returned to Mr. and Mrs. Ginx, who are le- 
gally bound to support him. Ginx declares 
that, no matter what the law says, he simply 
The baby, a night or two after, 


| is found on the steps of the Radical Club. A 


tant Detectoral Association, however, getting 


wind of the matter, and seeing in it a splendid 
opportunity for a first-rate sensation, take 
immediate measures to recover the baby. 
Accounts appear in the newspapers headed 
“No Popery,” in which “abduction of an in- 
fant ;’ . 
“assault on the liberty of 
“outrage upon the nation by foreign mer- 


’ 


mysterious and awful proceedings ;’ 


the subject ; 


benevolent member, Sir Charles Sterling, 
takes it into the club. Here he becomes a 
matter of prolonged and grave discussion. 


| “He is only part of a great problem,” says 


Sir Charles ; “ what are we to do with him?” 
Every one has his different idea. The states- 


| men of the club are as divided and polemical 


as the members of the Protestant Alliance. 
But our summary is getting too long. From 
the club Ginx’s Baby gets into Parliament ; 








but Parliament debates, hesitates, thinks there 
is no real reason for baby’s destitution, and 
escapes the matter by taking up the impertant 
“ Timbuctoo question.” Meanwhile the baby 
has grown into a youth, has run away from 
the club, and fallen into bad ways. His strug- 
gle for a living is prolonged and severe, and 
far from being always honest. At last, in 
despair, he one night jumps into the Thames. 
“Society which, in the sacred names of Law 
and Charity, forbade the father to throw his 
child over the Vauxhall Bridge at a time when 
he was alike unconscious of life and death, 
has at last driven him over the parapet into 
the greedy waters. . . . Philosophers,” con. 
cludes this singular work, “ philanthropists, 
politicians, Papists and Protestants, poor-law 
ministers and parish-officers—while you have 
been theorizing and discussing, debating, 
wrangling, legislating, and administering— 
Good God! gentlemen, between you all, where 
has Ginx’s Baby gone to?” As a picture of 
the desperate social evils of modern society, 
and a scathing satire upon the methods for 
relieving them, “ Ginx’s Baby” is a graphic, 
sharp, pungent, and highly-entertaining vol- 
ume, of which our summary gives necessarily 
but a scant idea, 


The New-York Times, in a recent 
article on “ The Uses of Rich Men,” remarks 
very truly that the notions of the communists 
are not likely to find favor or acceptance 
among the American people. A community 
in which labor is honored and loved, in which 
ambition is strong and the habit of accumu- 
lation general, will hardly ever take cordially 
to the theory, for instance, that a man ought 
to be sent to jail for taking rent for a house, 
or interest on a loan, or profits on money in- 
vested in a manufacture, or that anybody 
who wants capital and has not got it, and says 
he would like to have it, ought to have it sup- 
plied to him by his neighbor or the govern- 
ment for nothing. It thinks, however, that 
there is an impression among a large class of 
the community that very rich men—men, for 
instance, like Astor or Stewart, whose wealth 
is counted by tens of millions—are useless, 
if not injurious, to the body politic, and should 
in some way be suppressed or stripped of their 
overgrown accumulations. Against this crude 
notion the 7imes very sensibly argues that 
these rich men are, after all, only stewards 
of the nation, and that they are compelled, 
even if they did not desire to do so, to use 
their wealth for the public benefit. By their 
energy, prudence, and financial skill, they em- 
ploy their money to the best advantage, and 
thus promote the common welfare and in- 
crease the common prosperity. The rich man, 
in this country, who remains rich or grows 
richer, does not waste his money in luxuries 
or in foolish and unproductive schemes. If 
he did, he would soon see the end of his 
wealth. On the contrary, “he invests it in 
all sorts of enterprises, to the selection of 
which he brings enormous natural shrewd- 
ness, strengthened by the experience of a life- 
time, and in every one of whith it is devoted 
wholly to the employment of labor. If he 
puts it in unproductive real estate even, as he 
doubtless does sometimes, he releases some 
ong else’s money, which goes into production. 
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If he builds houses to let, he employs labor, 
and helps to lower rents; if he makes rail- 
roads; he employs miners, iron-founders, ma- 
chinists, and helps to transport commodities ; 
if he goes into spinning and weaving, or gar- 
dening, the result is still the same—labor is 
employed, and employed with such sagacity 
that it is sure to return the capital and some- 
thing more. If he loaded himself with dia- 
monds, filled himself every day to the chin 
with French dishes, and wines, and wore cloth 
of gold, and lived in a palace, it would be 
found that his salary was low. If we dis- 
missed him, that is, took his property from 
him, and employed a philanthropist, or editor, 
or lyceum-lecturer, to manage it in the interest 
of ‘humanity,’ the probabilities are that there 
would not be a cent of it left at the end of 
five years. It would have been put into the 
production of goods that nobody wanted, of 
roads on which nobody would travel, or stolen 
by knaves and wasted by visionaries.” The 
true system, then, is to allow free scope to 
energy and enterprise, taking care only to 
preclude monopolies, so that every man has a 
fair chance, and to prohibit entails or any 
other contrivances by which estates accumu- 
lated by energy and skill are kept in idle and 
incompetent hands, instead of being subjected 
to the natural laws of diffusion. 


The members of the O. K. Club, a 
juvenile literary society in Baltimore, kindly 
send us word that for some months they have 
been subscribers to AppLeTons’ JouRNAL, and 
desire to express their appreciation of its 
merits. They say: ‘“ We consider it the best 
family paper now published in this country. 
In quality of type and illustrations it has no 
superior. It gives more and better reading 
than any other paper or magazine of the same 
price.” These are obviously very judicious 
views, and we cordially congratulate the young 
gentlemen of the O. K. Club on their good 
taste and sound judgment. They are cer- 
tainly O. K. about the JourNat. 








We must again request our contrib- 
utors, when writing to us, to give the titles of 
their manuscripts. Every day we receive 
letters running thus: “I send you by the 
mail that takes this a manuscript which I 
hope you will accept,” ete. Each mail brings 
us many manuscripts, often without the au- 
thor’s name indorsed upon them, and it is 
only by an uncertain study of handwriting that 
we can tell to whom they belong. One of 
these correspondents writing from “‘ Scrooba,” 
wherever that may be, the name of the State 
not being given, informs us, as usual, that a 
manuscript has been sent, without naming it, 
and then forgets to sign his or her name to the 
letter ! 





Those who wish fully to understand 
what art aided by artistic photography can do 
in giving a (rue as well as pleasing likeness, 
should see Sarony’s large-sized crayons of 
Mrs. Scott-Siddons as Mary Stuart and Queen 
Elizabeth. It would be difficult to convey by 
description the individuality of these pictures, 
in which the artist has brought out the in- 
tensely pathetic expression of the lovely eyes 
and mouth of his fair sitter. In the Mary 
Stuart the eyes have a lightning-like gran- 





deur. 
all the beauty of effect an ideal picture gives, 
the likeness is preserved. 





Scientific Hotes. 





New Process for making Charcoal. 


HE scarcity of charcoal, during the siege of 

Paris, led an engineer to the discovery of 
a new process for rapidly preparing this com- 
bustible. Having arranged a number of billets 
of wood in the form of a large fagot by means 
of wire, he placed the fagot vertically in a cast- 
iron tube, which served as the lid of a large 
cylindrical boiler, filled with lead in a state of 
fusion. The tube thus filled with the fagot of 
wood is gradually placed over the boiler con- 
taining the molten lead, by means of a small 
crane, and the fagot is slowly descended into 
the metallic bath. As wood in contact with 
lead makes the metal boil with great intensity, 
it is important to bear in mind that the descent 
of the fagot must be effected gradually, in order 
to prevent projections of the boiling metal. The 
wood, on account of its feeble density as com- 
pared with lead (viz., 0.9 to 12.50), floats upon 
the surface of the lead, and has to be pressed 
down by means of weights placed upon the 
cast-iron tube servingvas lid, until the boiler is 
completely covered. The gases disengaged 
from the wood, thus imprisoned in the boiling 
lead, escape by a pipe passing from the lid to 
the furnace. These gases help to intensify the 
combustion, so that the expense of maintaining 
the lead at the proper temperature is insig- 
nificant. The carbonization of the fagot is ex- 
ceedingly rapid. Billets eight inches in thick- 
ness, being thoroughly carbonized from the 
surface to the heart of the wood in less than 
twenty minutes. The lead does not penetrate 
into the pores of the wood, as might be sup- 
posed; the jets of gas emitted by the wood 
effectually preventing the infiltration of minute 
drops of lead. The expense of lead for the 
bath is trifling; the scum that gathers on the 


surface during these operations is occasionally | 


removed, and easily restored to the state of pure 
lead by the ordinary means of fusion. The prod- 
uce in charcoal, by this means, is thirty-two 
per cent.; while by the usual process of car- 
bonization it is only from seventeen to eighteen 
per cent., even the charcoal distilled in close 
vases yielding only twenty-eight per cent. It 
may also be interesting to know that the most 
of the products of distillation, which escape by 
the lead, may, in the process described, be util- 
ized as vinegar, tar, and spirits of wood. In 


brief, this new method presents the merits of 


rapidity and economy, may be werked on a 
small scale, and produces charcoal good for all 
uses, 


The tunnel of Mont Cenis was successfully 
terminated on December 25,1870. At twenty- 
five minutes past four, the last layer of rock, in 
the axis of the mountain, was bored through, 
at the depth of seven thousand seven hundred 
and forty-three yards from Bardonnéche, and 
five thousand six hundred and thirty yards 
from Modane. The spectators who witnessed 
the fall of the last mass of rock, forming the 
wall of separation in the tunnel now bored 
through the entire length of thirteen thousand 
three hundred and seventy-three yards, hailed 
the event with enthusiastic cheers. The suc- 
cess of this admirable work is in the highest 
degree honorable to M. Sommellier, the chief 
engineer. It is refreshing to turn aside from 
the horrors attending the war of extermination 
between France and Germany, to consider the 





| the race splits up again. 





The “action” is splendid. Yet, with | peaceful triumph of genius and the wonderful 


results of human skill and perseverance use- 
fully employed, by which the barriers of Na- 
ture are broken down, to insure freedom of 
intercourse and communication between friend- 
ly nations brought into closer contact with each 
other. 





Miscellany. 





The House of Bourbon. 


F length of descent is a thing to be proud of, 
there ought to be no prouder family in 
Europe than that of the Bourbon. Not only can 
they trace a line unbroken to Hugh Capet, the 
strong-handed putter-down of a degenerate 
dynasty, but it leads through thirty generations 
of kings, interrupted here and there, where a 
stream breaks off, to run through banks studded 
with castles of honor only just short of royal. 
Hugh Capet is the first. From him the line 
runs uninterruptedly till we come to Louis [X., 
the Saint. The direct trunk here carries on 
the race of kings, which terminated in the chil- 
dren of Philip the Fair, and gave place to the 
House of Valois. After their failure of male 
issue, the Bourbons comein. Robert, sixth son 
of Louis the IX., married Beatrix, heiress of 
that noble fief of Bourbon which lay in the 
centre of France, north of Auvergne and Gui- 
enne. From him sprang eight Dukes of Bour- 
bon ; a stalwart, hard-fisted race, who were ever 
to the fore when fighting was going on, and al- 
ways loyal to the crown, in good times and 
bad. 

Antoine de Bourbon — a poor, irresolute 
ereature, ‘*the prince sans gloire,” who never 
knew which side he was fighting for, nor which 
religion he belonged to—had the great good 
luck to marry Jeanne d’ Albret, daughter to the 
King of Navarre and his wife, Margaret of Va- 
lois. By greater luck still, he had for an only 
son the jolliest, if not greatest, of French kings 
—their fourth Henry—whose succession put 
the Bourbon family, for the first time, on the 
throne of France. His claims were threefold. 
Through his father, he sprang direct from Louis 
IX.; through his mother, from Charles V. ; 
and through his maternal great-grandfather, 
from Louis X. In the next generation but one, 
The brother of Louis 
XIV., the Duke of Orleans, was the first of the 
Orleans branch, which now survives in the 
children and grandchildren of Louis Philippe. 
The representative of the direct line is the 
Count de Chambord, who is now fifty years of 
age, and has been long married, without chil- 
dren. He is supported by a very small follow- 
ing in France, who adhere to him from princi- 
ple, and who will transfer their allegiance to 
the Orleans family as soon as he is out of the 
way. From time to time he puts his name 'to 
a document, which is drawn up and published 
to let people know he is still alive, and their 
king by divine right; and it may very reason- 
ably be supposed that he has long since given 
up all hopes of succeeding to the crown. He 
seems to have inherited that character which is 
occasionally reproduced in the Bourbon family, 
of which the type is the indecisive and vacillat- 
ing Antoine de Bourbon, father of Henry IV. 
Such was Louis XIII. ; such Louis the Dauphin ; 
sueh Louis XVI. Their energy and bravery 
are dashed by a fatal hesitation; they dare, 
but they think too long about daring; they re- 
solve, but too late; they act, when the time for 
action is past. 

One word on the Orleans family. They 
began, as has been said, with the brother of 
Louis XIV. He chiefly distinguished himself 
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by trying to spoil the grand old Castle of Blois. 
Three more dukes followed him, including’ that 
prince of debauchery, the regent. And then 
we come to Philippe Egalité, the father of Louis 
Philippe. This family, which has been in exile 
for twenty-two years, has shown how adversity 
may be borne without loss of dignity. They 
have been guilty of no conspiracies and no in- 
trigues. Probably their conduct has never ex- 
cited a single suspicion in the breast of the em- 
peror. They have spent their time in travel, 
in study, in writing; and they have shown 
that, in intellect at least, there is one branch of 
the grand old house which is still ready to go 
to the front. 


Concerning Lobsters. 


Next to the egg, there is no shell-fish more 
edible than the lobster. It is an aquatic, and 
lives down at the bottom of the sea. He is 
the guardian-angel of October, and has his 
picture in the almanac over that month. Why 
he is the patron-saint of that portion of the 
year is a conundrum, the answer to which has 
not yet been handed in. Lobsters are built 
more for durability than speed, and are put 
together in short sections, or hinges, like a 
coat of mail. Their skin is hard, and resem- 
bles vulcanized rubber, and in color is a dark, 
dull, blue, blackish green. They are provided 
with much legs on either side, and have a pair 
of arms finished out with a decidedly big 
hand, which resembles a pair of mittens, it 
having only a thumb, all the balance being 
hand. When a lobster shakes hands with you, 
you always know when it takes hold, and are 
exceeding pleased when it gets done. They 
have small features, and lay no claim to good 
looks. When they locomote, they resemble a 
small boy shuffling off in his father’s boots. 
They are backward, very. They even go 
ahead backward. They occasionally have a 
row, like other people, and in the mélée some- 
times lose a member, but have a happy faculty 
of growing out another. Their process is pat- 
ented both in this country and Europe, which 
accounts for its not coming into more general 
use with the human lobster, so to speak. A 
lobster never comes on shore unless he is car- 
ried there by force. I never knew one to do 
so unless he got into hot water. They are af- 
flicted with but one disorder, and that is boils. 
There is more real excitement in harpooning a 
whale, or having the measles, than there is in 
catching lobsters. The fisherman provides 
himself with a small hen-coop, and hangs 
therein, as enticers, several dead fish. He 
then rows his boat to the lobster-ground (which 
is water), and sinks his coop to the bottom, 
and anchors it to a small buoy (one from eight 
to ten years old will do), and then goes home. 
When he feels like it again, say in the course 
of a week or two, he goes back and pulls up 
his poultry-house, and, if he has had good 
success, he will find his game inside the coop. 
As an article of food, the real goodness of a 
lobster is in the pith. Very few persons relish 
the skin, and physicians say it is hard to di- 
gest. We, therefore, take the lobster and boil 
it till it is red-dy to eat. Nothing is better for 
colic than boiled lobster. It will bring on a 
ease when cucumbers have failed. For a sud- 
den case, we advise them crumbled in milk. 
Eaten at the right time and in proper quanti- 
ties, lobsters stand second to no fruit we know 
of. They are great on eggs, and carry round 
vast quantities with them festooned all over 
their body. Merely to satisfy our curiosity we 
took the trouble to count the eggs toted around 
by a single lobster, and we found there were 
eight million seven hundred and sixty-four 
thousand three hundred and ninety-five by 





actual count, and that lobster was not much on 
eggs either. 


The Boy Franklin. 

A stout, hardy-looking boy, with a great 
head, twelve or fourteen years old, clad in 
knee-breeches, with buckles in his shoes, is 
selling ballads in the streets of Boston—broad- 
sides printed on a single sheet, containing what 
were called “ varses” in those times. One is 
“The Light-house Tragedy,” giving an ac- 
count of the shipwreck of Captain Worthilake 
and his two daughters, and the other “ The 
Capture of Blackbeard the Pirate.’”? He wrote 
the “ varses”’ himself, and printed them also. 
“Wretched stuff,” he says, ‘‘ they were.”” No 
doubt of it. From eight to nine he has been 
in the grammar-school, but less than a year; 
then in another public school for reading and 
writing for less than another year—a short 
time, truly ; but he made rapid progress, yet 
“ failed entirely in arithmetic.’’ In school he 
studied hard. Out-of-doors he was a wild boy 
—“* a leader among the boys ”—and sometimes 
‘led them into scrapes.’? After the age of 
ten he never saw the inside of a school-house 
asapupil. Harvard College was near at home 
and the Boston Latin School close by, its little 
bell tinkling to him in his father’s shop; but 
poverty shut the door in his face. Yet he 
would learn. He might be born poor, he could 
not be kept ignorant. His birth to genius 
more than made up for want of academic breed- 
ing. He had educational helps at home. His 
father, aman of middle stature, well set, and 
very strong, was not only handy with tools, 
but “ could draw prettily.”? He played on the 
violin and sang withal. Rather an austere Cal- 
vinist, a man of “sound understanding.” 
Careless about food at table, he talked of what 
was ‘* good, just, and prudent in the conduct 
of life,’’ and not of the Laked beans, the corned 
beef, or the rye-and-Indian bread. The father 
had a few books: Plutarch’s “ Lives,’’ “ Es- 
says to do Good,”’ by Cotton Mather, a famous 
minister at the ‘‘ North End” of Boston, and, 
besides, volumes of theological controversy 
and of New-England divinity. Benjamin added 
some books of his own: Bunyan, Burton’s 
Historical Collection; in all forty little vol- 
umes. He was fond of reading, and early took 
to writing poetry. Two children were born 
after him, making the family of the patriarchal 
number of seventeen. The father and mother 
were never sick. They died of old age, as we 
ought; he at eighty-nine, she at eighty-five. 
The apple mellowed or shrivelled up, and then 
fell off. It did not rot inwardly. 


T. VW. Robertson. 


Thomas William Robertson, the distin- 
guished dramatist, and author of “ Society,” 
** Ours,” “ Caste,” and other comedies, died 
in London, on February 34, at the age of forty- 
two. His plays are ten in number, and are 
among the best and least objectionable which 
the dramatic art of England has produced in 
this century. The London Examiner said of 
him, in a notice just before his death: 

“Mr, Robertson has done more than any 
living writer to improve the condition of our 
drama. Cynical critics are fond of telling us 
that his plays are not of the highest order, and 
draw comparisons between him and such men 
as Sheridan and Goldsmith, greatly to his dis- 
paragement. We freely admit all the faults 
that can be found with Mr. Robertson’s pieces, 
and the fact that he is not equal to our great 
comedy-writers of past times ; but he has man- 
fully waged war against the conventionality 
and vulgarity of our stage; he has given us 
dramas which, if they are slight in plot and 





treatment, are at least works of art, carefully 
composed, and full of refined feeling and im- 
agination. The theatre which is especially as- 
sociated with tnese pieces has become in its 
way quite a school of acting, and actors and 
actresses from other theatres unconsciously 
drop stagey tricks and mannerisms when they 
appear on that stage. In addition to this, Mr. 
Robertson has tempted to the theatre many 
persons who seldom or never went, and has 
taught a large portion of the play-going public 
to look for and enjoy naturalness and refine- 
ment. Signs of this improvement in public 
taste have been clearijy shown on many occa- 
sions during the last two or three years. Old 
conventional business, which was wont to set 
the house in a roar, has been met by an omin- 
ous silence or even hisses, and the indifferent 
reception which some of Mr. Robertson’s 
pieces have met with was, in great measure, 
owing to the lessons he himself had taught.” 


The Duck and the Kangaroo. 


Said the Duck to the Kangaroo, 

* Good Gracious ! how you hop, 

Over the fields and the water, too, 

As if you never would stop! 

My life is a bore in this nasty pond, 

And I long to go out in the world beyond, 
I wish I could leap like you!” 

Said the Duck to the Kangaroo. 


“Please give me a ride on your back,” 

Said the Duck to the Kangaroo ; 

“*T would sit quite stiii, and say nothing but 
* Quack !’ 

The whole of the long day through! 

And we’d go to the Dee and the Jelly Bo Lee, 

Over the land and over the sea— 

Please take me a ride, oh do!” 

Said the Duck to the Kangaroo. 


Said the Kangaroo to the Duck, 

“ This requires some little reflection ; 
Perhaps, on the whole, it might bring me luck, 
And there seems but one objection, 

Which is, if you'll let me speak so bold, 
Your feet are unpleasantly wet and cold, 

And would probably give me the roo- 
Matiz!” said the Kangaroo. 


Said the Duck: ‘ As I sat on the rocks, 

I have thought over that completely, 

And I bought four pairs of worsted socks, 
Which fit my web-feet neatly ; 

And to keep out the cold I’ve bought a cloak, 
And every day a cigar I'll smoke, 

All to follow my own dear true 

Love of a Kangaroo!” 


Said the Kangaroo: ‘I’m ready, 

All in the moonlight pale, 

But to balance me well, dear Duck, sit steady, 

And quite at the end of my tail!” 

So away they went with a hop and a bound, 

And they hopped the whole world three times 
round ; 

And who so happy, oh who! 

As the Duck and the Kangaroo?” 


The Old Trees of Cambridge. 


Not many years ago, Cambridge might have 
been called the town of fine trees. It had elms 
venerable with age and tradition. It had noble 
chestnuts, whose branches cast deep shadows 
on the street, making cool breathing-places for 
man and horse. Now and then you might see 
a stately pine, and, where the moisture favored 
their growth, huge willows, standing side by 
side in brotherly embrace. It was pleasant to 
walk the rural streets in spring, and see the 
buds swell and the leavescome out. It soothed 
the fever in the blood in summer’s hottest day 
to stand in the shelter of those leaves, when 
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they had clothed every branch with their tender 
green. Their autumn splendors dazzled the 
eye. And, when they withered and fell, a 
thousand fond recollections would steal over 
you, as the faded ones came trembling to the 
ground, with their story of death and decay. 
And thus, from year to year, these grand old 
trees stood by the wayside, as expectant friends 
stand upon the threshold and look for the 
coming feet. I never went to Cambridge with- 
out rejoicing in their welcome. I never turned 
my back upon the classic town without feeling 
that I bore with me their blessing and fare- 
well. 

For surely, thought I, those trees will al- 
ways be there. Elsewhere they might be cut 
down to widen streets hourly thronged by 
drays and heavy-laden carts; the whirling 
spindle might drown the multitudinous voices 
of the winds among their leaves. But in a 
great seat of learning, where Homer and Virgil 
and Dante are studied, and Milton and Spenser 
and Shakespeare cherished, surely the axe will 
never be laid to the root of the tree until time 
has done its work upon the trunk and branches. 
Under one of these children of the forest, an 
Indian treaty was ratified. Under another, 
Whitefield preached, and Washington first drew 
his sword as commander-in-chief of the army 
of the Revolution. Ihave seen Longfellow and 
Lowell and Sparks standing together in its 
shade. There is not one of all these trees but 
what might tell pleasant stories, if, like the 
‘“‘ spreading chestnut-tree,”’ and the willows on 
the banks of the Charles, they could find an in- 
terpreter. 

But alas for patriarchal trees even in classic 
Cambridge! An evil day has come upon them, 
and the power to preserve them, or to destroy, 
has been intrusted to unworthy hands. Each 
visit that I now make to the pleasant town re- 
veals some new outrage of the spoiler. Tree 
after tree has fallen, and who can tell where 
his hand will be stayed ! 


The German Ceesar. 


William I. is Emperor of Germany ; Sov- 
ereign and Supreme Duke of Silesia and of the 
county of Glatz; Duke of Saxony, of Engern, 
and of Westphalia, at Gueldre, Magdeburg, 
Cleves, Juliers, Berg, Stettin, Pomerania, of 
the Caltubes and Wender, of Mecklenburg and 
Grossen ; Prince of Rigen, Paderborn, Halber- 
stadt, Minster, Minden, Cammin, Wenden, 
Schwerin, Ratzeburg, Moers, Eichsfeldt, and 
Erfurt; Lord of the countries of Rostock, of 
Stargardt, Lauenburg, Butow, Hargerloch, and 
Werstein; King of Prussia; Grand-duke of 
the Lower Rhine and Posen; Burgrave of Nu- 
remberg ; Landgrave of Thuringia; Margrave 
of the Upper and Lower Lusace; Prince of 
Orange, of Neufchatel, and of Valengin; 
Count of Hohenzollern; Count-prince of Hen- 
neburg; Count of Ruppin and of the Marche 
of Ravensburg, Hohenstein, Fecklenburg, 
Schwerin, Lingen, Sigmaringen, Wehringen, 
and Pyrmont. 

The crown-prinze, on ascending the throne, 
will add to the above titles that of Honorary 
Doctor of the University of Bonn. 


New-York Life Insurance Com- 

pany. 

A few failures, recently, of life-insurance 
companies have caused very naturally some 
anxiety in the public mind as to the soundness 
of others. In a business so extensive as life- 
insurance, and offering such inducements for 
adventurers, it is not at all surprising that a 
company is occasionally found to have been 
conducted on reckless or unbusiness-like prin- 
ciples. But this fact should not impair public 





confidence in well-established companies, and 
of these there are many. The ‘“‘ New-York 
Life Insurance Company,” for instance, is an 
old and prosperous institution, in the entire 
security of which there can be no well-ground- 
ed apprehensions. The last report of this 
company gives a clear and surprisingly-favor- 
able exhibit of their present condition. By 
it we learn that the company have in cash 
assets the enormous sum of nearly sixteen 
million dollars, and have a surplus, to be di- 
vided among participating policies, of eleven 
hundred thousand dollars. Within six years, 
the assets of the company have increased 
$12,137,487, notwithstanding that $4,310,650 
were paid out in claims, and $4,734,759 in divi- 
dends to policy-holders. During the same pe- 
riod, the increase of the reserve fund, set aside 
for the security of policy-holders, has been 
$11,674,269. The company closes its twenty- 
sixth year in a condition of prosperity of which 
it may well be proud. No one can examine its 
statements without being convinced that he 
may with the most perfect confidence trust to 
the fulfilment of its promises. 


Price of Provisions in Paris on the 
Hundred and Third Day of the 
Siege. 

Usual Price. 

.40 per Ib..... $ .02 

-35 per plant.. .05 


Potatoes....$ 


Beet-root... .24 per Ib..... .02 
Olive-oil.... 1.00 “ ... .40 

| ee .40 per pint... .04 
Fresh butter 8.00 per Ib..... -60 

Suet (beef). .40 “ 12 

Suet (horse), .60 “ 10 
Getesd.... 2 “™ ...6 & 
Rabbits..... 6.00 each...... 60 
Pigeons..... G00 nccess 30 
Chickens... 11.00 “ ...... 1.20 
Geese..... = moe. 1,40 
Terheye.. .. 00 “™ ...... 2.00 
Gicccce = ccccse .04 per bunch. 
Turnips..... ae seeces 10 - 
Beet-roots.. .80 “ ...... .06 ™ 
Leeks ...... Te vsteci .04 “ 
Onions...... .40 perpint... .03 

A caulifiow- 

Biccevcce 1.00 ..ccccocece 15 
A large cau- 

liflower... 1.60.......2. oo 4S 
An ordinary 

cabbage... 1.20 .......... e old 
A small cab- 

bage...... MR i nistasciat .05 
Beans ...... -80 per pint... .08 
Mushrooms: 

Fresh..... -46 per Ib..... -16 

Preserved. .50 “ .... .18 
Green peas. 1.00 “ .... .25 
Green beans: 

Preserved. .60 “ .... .20 
Mawes TT ew 
Bliss occas S50 cee 
Cheese ..... 6.00 > ee 
BED cccacce -20each...... .02 
errr BA0O © ncccce 1.00 
Ducks...... CHO ™ iccese 


Falkirk in Scotland. 


Modern Falkirk is a pleasant town, and, 
like Ayr, is noted for honest (and hard-drink- 
ing) men, and bonnie lasses; but its chief 
claims to remembrance, in our day, are its an- 
nual ‘*‘ trystes,” or cattle-markets, where more 
oxen and sheep are gathered together in one 
day than in any other town or city of the Brit- 
ish empire, or perhaps of the world. A worthy 
Highlander, lately gone to his rest, who in his 
day was the greatest sheep-farmer and cattle- 
breeder in the North, was accustomed at the 





Falkirk trystes, over his toddy in the evening, 
to hold forth to a sympathetic auditory in his 
favorite public-house, or “ howff,” on the great 
dignity of his calling. He asserted that to 
drive large flocks of sheep safely from the 
Highlands to the Lowlands was a work both 
of statesmanship and generalship, that en- 
titled the performer thereof to a high place 
among the worthies of his country. “ Talk of 
the Duke of Wellington,” he said; “‘ na doot 
he was a great mon, a vera great mon, and 
managed a few thousand troops weel eneuch at 
Waterloo; but could he hae driven a hundred 
thousand sheep from Sutherlandshire, and put 
them safely, without the loss of ane o’ them, 
into the Falkirk tryste? No! my certies. 
That’s a job that wad hae been ower tough for 
him. He could na hae done it, sir; he could 
na.”’ 


The “Upper Ten Thousand” of 
England. 

There are two hundred and thirty-one mem- 
bers of the Privy Council of England and Ire- 
land, of whom thirty-one are entitled to sit on 
the judicial committee. The House of Peers 
consists of four princes of the blood-royal, two 
archbishops, twenty-seven dukes, thirty-two 
marquises, one hundred and sixty-four earls, 
thirty-five viscounts, twenty-four bishops, and 
one hundred and seventy-four barons, making 
a total of four hundred and sixty-two. There 
are one hundred and six peers of Scotland and 
Ireland who are not members of the Upper 
House, viz.: one marquis, thirty-one earls, 
twenty viscounts, and fifty-four barons. The 
House of Commons consists of six hundred 
and fifty-two members, there being at present 
four vacant seats. The nobility of the United 
Kingdom are five hundred and forty-eight in 
number, and there are fourteen peers who are 
minors, of whom one (the Earl of Pembroke) 
will come of age this year. There are thirteen 
peeresses in their own right, and twenty-three 
widows of peers whose titles have become ex- 
tinct. The number of judges in England is 
twenty-six, and in Ireland twenty-three, and 
there are thirteen Scotch Lords of Session. 
There are two archbishops of the Church of 
England, and twenty-eight bishops, of whom 
two are suffragans. TheTIrish Episcopal Church 
consists of two archbishops and ten bishops, 
and the number of Indian, colonial, and mis- 
sionary bishops is fifty-four. There are seven 
bishops of the Scotch Episcopal Church, and 
the number of retired bishops is nineteen, 
The Roman Catholic Church in England num- 
bers twelve prelates, and there are four arch- 
bishops of that church in Ireland. There are 
twenty-two accredited foreign ministers in 
England, and the number of British ministers 
abroad is thirty-five. The number of govern- 
ors of British possessions and colonies is sixty, 
and the lords-lieutenant of counties in Great 
Britain and Ireland are one hundred and sev- 
enteen. There are eight hundred and sixty- 
three baronets of the United Kingdom, and 
the number of noblemen and baronets who are 
knights is one hundred and twenty - eight. 
There are five hundred and nineteen knights, 
civil and military, exclusive of the honorary 
knights and the native knights of the Star of 
India. The Order of the Bath contains seven 
hundred and ninety-two companions, and there 
are one hundred and sixty-two companions of 
the Orders of the Star of India and St. Michael 
and St. George, which number includes the 
surviving Knights of Hanover. There are four 
field-marsbals of the British Army, and the 
number of general-officers of all ranks (includ- 
ing those on half-pay and those whose rank is 
purely honorary) is six hundred and twenty- 
nine. The Indian Army contains two hundred 
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and ninety-four general-officers, and the num- 
her of flag-officers in the navy is three hun- 
dred and fifteen. The number of aides-de- 
camp to the queen is forty-four, and there are 
thirty-two medical officers who are honorary 
physicians and surgeons to her majesty. The 
judges of the county courts are sixty-one in 
number, and there are one hundred and ninety- 
seven queen’s counsel and sergeants-at-law in 
Englaud, the number in Ireland being one 
hundred and ten; the number of recorders of 
boroughs and cities in England and Wales is 
ninety-eight. There are thirty-three deans of 
cathedrals and collegiate churches in England 
and Wales, and the number of archdeacons in 
the same division of the kingdom is seventy. 
The chaplains and priests in ordinary to the 
queen number sixty-four. The number of 
royal academicians. is forty-two, there being 
one vacancy to fill up, and there are three va- 
eancies in the list of associates, who are twenty 
in number. 


Mary’s Lamb. 


Marv had a little lamb, 
Anu ikea ib very much ; 
It pleased her better far than birds, 
Or ducks and geese, and such. 
Whenever Mary came from school, 
Her mother quick she sought, 
And gave her not a moment’s peace, 
Until her lamb was brought. 


And everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go, 

Because when asked if she’d have more, 
She never answered * No.” 


What made dear Mary like the lamb, 
Does any one inquire ? 

Because she knew how good it was, 
When roasted by the fire. 


And when served up with good mint-sauce 
And fresh green peas you’ll know 

How ’tis yourself, and understand 
Why Mary liked it so. 


Left-handedness. 


At the last meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, Dr. Pye Smith read a paper on Left- 
handedness, and began by adducing some cases 
in disproof of the supposition which has been 


brought forward that left-handedness depends | 


on transposition of the internal organs, or at 
least of the arteries of the upper limbs. These 
cases of transposition should be compared with 
those of similar inversion among flat-fishes and 
mollusks. On the other hand, left-handedness 
was held to be comparable to the deviations 
from complete bilateral symmetry seen among 
the higher crustacea. Probability pointed to a 
difference in development of the two halves of 
the brain; but the statements of Gratiolet to 
this effect have not confirmed. Dr. 
Brown-Séquard’s view that the left hemisphere 
presides predominantly over the animal func- 
tions, and the right hemisphere over those of 
nutrition, would, 
proximal explanation. The ultimate origin of 
the difference, whatever it be, in the brain 
must probably be that also of, left-handedness 
itself, and was to be sought in some habit 
prevalent among early races, by which the 
right hand, eye, and foot, being used in prefer- 
ence to the left, conferred some advantage on 
the race. An interesting discussion followed. 
Dr. King stated that, in his visit to the north, 
he had found no left-handed people. But in 
Italy was found the curious fact of what was 
termed left-handed, or inverted, intellect. His 


been 


opinion was that, through the position of the 
infant in the cradle, or some such cause, the 
great cerebral was thrown out of position, and 





gave a certain impetus to the nervous system. 
If a larger proportion were placed at one side, 
the explanation of right-handedness would be 
obvious. Dr. Addison said that the majority 
of men at least, and he also supposed the same 
of women, were right-eyed, and that led to the 
use of the right hand. The explanation of 
this should be sought in the centre of the ner- 
vous system. In continuation of these re- 
marks, another speaker said that, having to 
use his left hand, he found no difficulty in ac- 
quiring full dexterity. It was also quite pos- 
sible to write equally well with the left hand, 
and, in fact, to become ambidexterous, so that 
the explanation of left-handedness must be 
sought in education and descent. Dr. Rol- 
leston, who presided over the meeting, in wind- 
ing up the discussion, alluded to the fact 
that the left side of the brain got a more full 
and distinct supply of blood than the right 
side. But the force of this fact was also 
weakened by the counter-averment, supported 
in some measure by proof, that this peculiarity 
was hereditary, and the result of some original 
and accidental deviation. 


Baal-worship. 


The festival of Baal, or Balder, was cele- 
brated on midsummer night in Scania, and far 
up into Norway, almost to the Loffoden Isl- 
ands, until within the last fifty years. A wood- 
fire was made upon a hill or mountain, and the 
people of the neighborhood gathered together, 
in order, like Baal’s prophets of old, to dance 
round it, shouting and singing. This mid- 
summer-night fire has even retained, in some 
parts, the ancient name of “ Baldersbal,’”’ or 
Baldersfire. Leopold von Buch long ago sug- 
gested that this custom could not have origi- 
nated in a country where at midsummer the 
sun is never lost sight of, and where, conse- 


| quently, the smoke only, not the fire, is visible. 


A similar custom also prevailed, until lately, in 
some parts of our islands. Baal has given the 
name to many Scandinavian localities, as, for 
instance, the Baltic, the Great and Little Belt, 
Belte Turga, Baleshaugen, Balestranden.—Sir 
John Lubbock’s ** Prehistoric Times.”’ 


The Moniteur Universel, the official organ 
of the government at Bordeaux, has published 


| a kind of history of the French navy during 


the war. Never was there such a record of 
imbecility. It was proposed to send two fleets 
to the Baltic, one consisting of fourteen iron- 
clads, and another of gunboats, batteries, and 
steam-transports, with thirty thousand troops 
on board. Cherbourg, however, had been 
stripped, to foster Brest and Toulon, till there 
were neither fire-arms, victuals, nor sailors, 
and the fleet at last consisted of only seven 
iron-clads and one corvette. Especially was it 
without the American ram the Rochambeau, 


the only vessel in the admiral’s opinion capa- 


if confirmed, afford a good | 
| to seek out Prince Adelbert’s fleet, 


ble of encountering the King William, but so 
disliked by the French builders as an Ameri- 
ean vessel that they had hidden her up under 
pretence of repairs. The admiral’s object was 
but his 
ships were insufficiently provided with coal, 
and he was compelled to make for a port in 
Denmark. In the Baltic, however, he found 
that he had no maps, and received new orders 
to watch both Jahde and Kiel, places nine 
hundred miles apart, with dangerous straits 
between them. The negotiations with Den- 
mark failed, as is well known, and the admiral 
determined to watch Jahde, but found before 
he quitted the Baltic that his heavy vessels 
were totally unsuited to the narrow channels 
and shallow coasts of that sea. The fleet was 
subsequently ordered again to the Baltic, but 
returned to the North Sea, and ultimately to 





France, having accomplished literally nothing 
beyond driving the Prussian fleet into harbor. 


John Peter Grant, Writer to the Signet, the 
only surviving son of the celebrated Mrs. 
Grant, of Laggan, died in Edinburgh last 
month, at the age of seventy-two, having been 
born in the Manse of Laggan, June 1, 1799. 
The deceased gentleman was the author of a 
memoir of his mother, published in 1844, and 
was also the editor of a fine edition of Mrs. 
Grant’s “‘ Letters from the Mountains.’”’ Some 
of our young readers may not-know that, when 
about eight years of age, Mrs. Grant accom- 
panied her father, who was an officer in the 
British Army, to America, and became ac- 
quainted with Madame Schuyler, of Albany, 
the widow of Colonel Philip Schuyler, and 
aunt to the distinguished general of that name, 
and that the little Scotch lassie enjoyed the 
advantages of her society for four years. The 
gratitude of the child was vividly recorded in 
a portrait of Mrs. Schuyler, containing many 
charming pictures of Colonial life, and entitled 
** Memoirs of an American Lady.” 


Varieties. 


JIOR a long time the Patagonians, it was un- 
derstood, were real giants. Then this was 
denied ; observers, it was asserted, had looked 
at them through the magnifying medium of a 
fog. But a letter from a member of the Magel- 
lan Colony speaks of some of them as standing 
six feet, six or seven inches, and “ from head 
to heel ay mmetry itself.” Nor is it unusual to 
find a Patagonian weighing as much as two 
hundred and eighty-five pounds. With all 
their splendid physical characteristics, the race 
is degenerating “through the use of tobacco 
and liquor.’’ Moreover, with all their bodily 
strength, the people are said to be exceedingly 
cowardly. Most of their wounds are given from 
behind. Heretofore they have recovered mu 
vellously soon from wounds ; but with their de- 
generation the process is slower. 


There is rather a long array of ex-ruleis 
now living in Europe. Their names, includ- 
ing some who had never more than nominal 
tenure of their thrones, are as follows. The 
time when they “went out of business” is 
also given: Prince Gustavus Vasa of Sweden 
(1809); Count de Chambord (August 12, 1830); 
Duke Charles of Brunswick (September 16, 
1830); Count de Paris (February 24, 1848); 
Duke Robert of Parma (1859); Grand - duke 
Ferdinand of Tuscany (1860); Duke Francis ot 
Modena (1860) ; Franeis II. of Naples (Febru- 
ary 13, 1861); the widow of King Otho of 
Greece (October 24, 1862); Duke Adolphus of 
Nassau (1866); King George of Hanover (1866); 
The Elector of Hesse (1866); Princess Carlotta, 
ex-Empress of Mexico (1867) ; Isabella, Queen 
of Spain (1869); Napoleon III. (1870). 


The late celebrated Dr. Warren of Beston 
gave his skeleton to the medical school by 
will. Jeremy Bentham, also, by will, gave his 
bones to a friend, who made mu¢h of them, 
and kept them, decently dressed, in his library. 
And here is Dr. Isaac Rowell, late of San Fran- 
cisco, who in his last testament desired that 
his body might be dissected by his medical 
friends, the softer parts burned and the ashes 

rese rved j inanurn. Then Dr. Rowell further 
desired that his skeleton might be wired weil 
together and kept in some medical college or 
university in San Francisco. Provided, never- 
theless, that if the widow wished for the bones 
of her late-loved, they were to be delivered to 
her upon her paying the expenses of prepara- 
tion. 


John H. Surratt, in his lecture at Baltimore, 
related a singular incident which occurred to 
him while he was serving in the papal army: 
‘““He said that, as he and a party of his com- 
rades were sitting together, it was proposed 
that each should tell how he came to be there. 
When his turn came, he evaded the truth by 
saying that a love of adventure had brought 
him. But a Frenchman said: ‘I know what 
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prought you here; you are Booth ; you killed 
President Lincoln, and you came here to hide.’ 


The Frenchman knew nothing about Surratt or | 


his history, and his remark was the prompting 
of a mysterious impulse that he ped 3 not ex- 
plain.” 

A clergyman, in Oswego, recently com- 
plained to the Times ot that city, not without 
reason, of the ridiculous work which its com- 
positors had made in putting in type one of his 
sermons. He used abbreviations in his manu- 
script, as, for instance, a simple straight mark 
for“ the.”? This the compositors made a nu- 
meral (1). He used ““G* for God, and this 
the compositors invariably made (9) ‘* nine.” 
That sermon ought to be preserved as one of 
the curiosities of typography. 

M. de Catacazy, the Russian minister at 
Washington, devised a very pretty method of 
celebrating his wife’s birthday. At eight 





o’clock she was awakened by music in her | 


dressing-room, and, afterward, her husband’s 
monogram, wrought in flowers, was sent her 
on a silver waiter. In every flower forming 
the monogram was placed a gold dollar. At 
the dinner, that day, concealed music again 
lent its charms to the happy anniversary. 


A correspondent writing from Versailles 
says: ‘‘If I were asked why the Prussians had 
beaten the French in this great war, I should 
answer that I thought they had done so be- 
cause they had better heads, arms, and legs, 
than the French. If I were asked whether I 
thought the Prussians could lose that supe- 
riority, I should say that they might, if they 
remained too long in France.”’ 


That was not a trifling exaction, made of a 
gentleman who was rather closely pressed in a 
social company to sing a song. He had avoice 
like the tearing of a scrong rag, and knew it. 
‘* T see what you are after,” he said, “* you want 
to make a butt of me!” “ Not a bit of it,” re- 
sponded one of his tormentors, ‘“ we only want 
to get a stave out of you!” 


Italy publishes 723 newspapers. In Flor- 
ence alone, 101 periodical publications find sale 
—there being a daily average of 35,000 copies. 
In the province of Milan, 93 appear either daily, 
weekly, or monthly; in Turin, 73; in Naples, 
47; in Genoa, 37. The Florence Opinione cir- 
culates a daily edition of 10,000. The Jtalie 
(French) has 6,000 subscribers. 


Mr. John Ruskin has published a new work 
on political economy, an extract from which 
informs us that Mr. Ruskin wants to destroy 
“ most of the railroads in England and all the 
railroads in Wales;” and that he also thinks 
it would be well to “‘ destroy, without rebuild- 
ing, the new town of Edinburgh, the north 
suburb of Geneva, and the city of New York.” 


Accommopatixe Newsnoy: *‘ Evening pa- 
per! Evening paper! Tenth edition! An- 
other great German victory !°’ 

Monstevr Cuose: ‘‘ Go away vid your pa- 
per; I am Frenchman.” 

Accommopatine Nrewssoy: “ All right, yer 
honor, here’s another where the Germans ha’ 
got a hawful lickin’.”’ 

An Arkansas planter, who has carefally 
nited the work of about sixty Chinamen, re- 
ports that they are better cotton-pickers than 
the negroes, and that they are very industrious 
ana »»> Jient, and, at the same time, cleanly in 
their habits and persons. They work for fif- 
teen dollars a month and board, and live prin- 
cipally on rice and molasses. 





The Atlanta Sun asks: “* Why are we not 
to-day the richest people in the world?” The 
Louisville Journal presumes it is chiefly be- 
cause there are other people in the world who 
have the advantage of us in point of property. 


The inquiry as to where all the pins go to, 
has been satisfactorily answered. The theory 
now is, that they go into the ground and be- 
come terrapins, by the Darwinian process of 
development. 

The height of pugilistic sarcasm was reached 
the other day by Jem Mace, who, speaking of 
a rival accused of beating his wife, said: 
“Wh:t! him? He couldn’t lick a postage- 
stamp.” 


Charles Lamb told Barry Cornwall, when 
they were once making up a dinner-party to- 











gether, not to invite a certain lugubrious friend 
of theirs. ‘* Because,” said Charles, “ he 
would cast a dan:per even over a funeral.” 


A farmer of Scipio, New York, has a turkey 
that has laid one hundred eggs in a hundred 
days, never missing a day on account of sick- 
ness, or a circus in town, or any thing. 


A medical ra estimates that the people 
of the United States pay one hundred and 
twenty-five million dollars yearly for physi- 
cians’ services and for medicines. 


A minister asked a tipsy fellow leaning up 
against a fence, where he expected to go when 
he died. “If can’t get along any better than 
I do now,” he said, “I shan’t go anywhere.” 


Otto Janke, the Berlin publisher, has made 
anovel present tothe hospitals there—eighteen 
thousand volumes of the Mihlbach stories, of 
which he is the publisher. 


Field-marshal Von Wrangel, the oldest sol- 
dier in the Prussian army, celebrated his dia- 
mond wedding (sixtieth anniversary) on Christ- 
mas-day. 


Two daughters of Baron Anthony Roth- 
schild are the authors of a work just published 
in London, called ‘“* The History and Literature 
of the Israelites,’”’ in two volumes, 


Ex-Queen Tsabella of Spain is now reported 
to have attained a weight of two hundred and 
thirty-eight pounds, with a growing tendency 
to enormous corpulence. 


It is not strange that Dio Lewis should be 
deeply impressed with the importance of 
health when his name is a perpetual invocation 
to his own funeral. 


**O woman, in our hours of ease ! 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to eae : 
But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.”’ 


When a man’s business is rapidly running 
down, it is time for him to think of winding it 
up. 

The United States last year produeed ninety 
million gallons of molasses—ten millions less 
than the year before. 


It is stated that more than two hundred stu- 
dents of the German universities have been 
killed during the war. 


The passengers in a snow-bound train, in 
Wisconsin, had to tunnel through the snow, in 
order to reach the nearest village. 


Don Piatt calls some of the Senators ‘‘ feath- 
erless owls.” “'fTu whoo does this screecher 
apply the epithet ?”’ asks the Chicago Post. 


Is it proof of an economical disposition, if a 
young lady indulges in tight lacing to prevent 
waist-fulness ? 

The English custom of celebrating the birth- 
day of one’s eldest son by a ball or a party has 
become quite general in New York. 

A Paris correspondent writes that, since the 
siege, “ the surviving cats of Paris are extreme- 
ly shy, and no longer court on the roofs.” 

A kiss, says a French authoress, costs less 
and gives more pleasure than any thing else in 
the world. 

Sioux City has more marriages than any 
city of its size at the West, but they seldom 
last more than a month. 


In 1830 the United States had forty-one 
miles of railroad. In 1871 there are fifty thou- 
sand miles. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, people who are 
inclined to be fat are generally the least in- 
clined to be so. 

The Sultan of Turkey’s — life is de- 
clared to be a combination of that of Claudius 
and Commodus. 


The way to become round is to eat square 
meals. 


When is the letter D most useful? 
it turns rain into the drain. 


When 


What is that which no one wishes to have 
and no one wishes to lose? A bald head. 








Mythological festivity—Hereules going to 
dine with a club. 

In Germany, ten dollars is a high price for 
a popular lecture. 

Railways are aristocratic. They teach every 
man to know his own station, and to stop there. 

Constantinople has sixty-eight thousand 
four hundred volumes in its public library. 

Nearly every South-American seaport has 0 
horse-railroad. 

_There is said to be a horse at Mount Vernon, 
Illinois, that is nearly fifty years old. 

It is estimated that nine inches of dry snow 
on the ground is equal to one inch of water. 

Vinnie Ream’s statue of Lincoln is certainly 
a ‘* Ream-arkable work of art.” 

“Two heads are better than one,” as the 
gentleman remarked to the celery. 

When a person declares that his brain is on 
fire, is it etiquette to blow it out? 


Che Museum. 


BD pp een neque our series of geological illus- 

trations, we reach what is known as the 
Quaternary epoch, which brings the revolutions 
of the globe down to our own time. The tran- 
quillity of the earth was disturbed during this 
period but little. There were a few cataclysms 
of limited sphere, an interval of cold which ex- 
tended over a long period, and the deluges and 
glacial period. Lyell and some other geolo- 
gists designate this era as the Post- Tertiary 
epoch, 

Our illustration is an attempt to represent 
the appearance of Europe during this period, 
with groups of the antediluvian animals. The 
huge Ursus spelei, or cave-bear, which was 
probably a fifth larger than the brown bear of 
our own day, is seated at the mouth of its den, 
where it appears to be gnawing the bones of 
an elephant. The cave-bear was more squat 
than its modern successor. Some of the skel- 
etons which have been discovered are from 
nine to ten feet long and about six feet high. 
It abounded in England, France, Belgium, and 
Germany. Above the cavern, the Hyena spelai 
is seen. This creature resembled the spotted 
hyena of our own times, and seems to have 
been only a little larger. The great wood-stag, 
the mastodon, the bison, and the rhinoceros of 
the period, may be seen occupying the farthest 
shore of a small lake. Mountains, recently up- 
heaved, rise on the distant horizon of the land- 
scape, covered with a mantle of snow, and re- 
minding us that the glacial period is approach- 
ing. 

The most abundant fossil remains of this 
period are those of the elephant and the horse. 
The extent which the fossil bones of the ele- 
phant are scattered over the world is very 
remarkable. They are found in the north of 
Europe, in Scandinavia, in Ireland, in England, 
in Central Europe, in Greece, in Italy, in Afri- 
ea, in Asia, and in the frozen regions of Sibe- 
ria. Off the coast of Norfolk, England, two thou- 
sand elephants’ teeth were fished up between 
the years 1820 and 1823. The number found 
in Siberia, a region altogether uninhabitable 
for the elephant in our days, is immense. New 
Siberia and the Lachow Islands off the mouth 
of the river Lena are, for the most part, only 
an agglomeration of sand, ice, and elephants’ 
teeth. At every tempest the sea casts ashore 
new quantities of mammoths’ tusks, and the 
inhabitants of Siberia carry on a profitable com- 
merce in this fossil ivory. Every year, during 
the summer, innumerable fishermen’s barks 
direct their course toward this isle of bones’; 
and, during winter, immense caravans take the 
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same route, all the convoys drawn by dogs, re- 
turning charged with the tusks of the mam- 
moth, each weighing from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred pounds. The Jsle of Bones 
has served as a quarry of this valuable mate- 


rial, for export to China, for five hundred | 


years; and it has been exported to Europe 
for upward of a hundred. But the supply 
from these strange mines apparently remains 
practically undiminished. What a number of 


accumulated generations of these bones and 
tusks does not this profusion imply ! 

Our next geological illustration will afford 
an ideal view of an American landscape in the 
Quaternary epoch. 


a = 


Fae 


Illustrations of Geology.—Ideal Landscape of the Quaternary Epoch. 
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RALPH 


1832 BEIT. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


(“Raven tae Herr,” Supetement No. XVII.; continveD FROM SUPPLEMENT ACCOMPANYING JOURNAL OF Fesruary 18.] 


CHAPTER XLV. 
“ NEVER GIVE A THING UP.” 


Mr. Neerit’s conduct during this period 
of disappointment was not exactly what it 
should have been, either in the bosom of his 
family, or among his dependants in Conduit 
Street. Herr Bawwah, over a pot of beer in 
the public-house opposite, suggested to Mr. 
Waddle that “the governor might be—,” in 
a manner that affected Mr. Waddle greatly. 
It was an eloquent and energetic expression 
of opinion—almost an expression of a settled 
purpose, as coming from the German as it did 
come ; and Waddle was bound to admit that 
cause had been given. “ Fritz,” said Wad- 
dle, pathetically, “ don’t think about it. You 
can’t better the wages.” Herr Bawwah looked 
up from his pot of beer and muttered a Ger- 
man‘oath. He had been told that he was 
beastly, skulking, pig-headed, obstinate, 
drunken, with some other, perhaps stronger 
epithets, which may be omitted—and he had 
been told that he was a German. In that 
had lain the venom. There was the word 
that rankled. He had another pot of beer, 
and though it was then only twelve o’clock 
on a Monday morning, Herr Bawwah swore 
that he was going to make a day of it, and 
that old Neefit might cut out the stuff for 
himself, if he pleased. As they were now at 
the end of March, which is not a busy time 
of the year in Mr. Neefit’s trade, the great 
artist’s defaleation was of less immediate 
importance ; but, as Waddle knew, the Ger- 
man was given both to beer and obstinacy 
when aroused to wrath; and what would be- 
come of the firm, should the obstinacy con- 
tinue ? 

“Where's that pig-headed German brute?” 


asked Mr. Neefit, when Mr. Waddle returned | 


to the establishment. Mr. Waddle made no 
reply ; and when Neefit repeated the question 
with a free use of the epithets previously 
omitted by us, Waddle still was dumb, lean- 
ing over his ledger as though in that there 
vere matters so great as to absorb his pow- 
ers of hearing. “‘ The two of you may go and 
be ——— together!” said Mr, Neefit. If any 
order requiring immediate obedience were 
contained in this, Mr. Waddle disobeyed that 
order. He still bent himself over the ledger, 
and was dumb. Waddle had been trusted 
with his master’s private view in the matter 
of the Newton marriage, and felt that on this 
account he owed a debt of forbearance to the 
unhappy father. 








The breeches-maker was, in truth, very | 


unhappy. He had accused his German assist- 
ant of obstinacy, but the German could hard- 
ly have been more obstinate than his master. 
Mr. Neefit had set his heart upon making his 


daughter Mrs. Newton, and had persisted in | 


declaring that the marriage should be made 
to take place. 
given him a promise, and should be com- 
pelled to keep the promise so given. And 


in these days Mr. Neefit seemed to have lost | 
stand all that. 


that discretion for which his friends had once 
given him credit, On the occasion of his 
visit to the Moonbeam early in the hunting- 


season, he had spoken out very freely among | 


the sportsmen there assembled; and from 


that time all reticence respecting his daugh- | 
ter seemed to have been abandoned. He | 


had paid the debts of this young man, who 
was now lord of wide domains, when the 
young man hadn’t “a red copper in his pock- 


et”—so did Mr. Neefit explain the matter to | 


his friends—and he didn’t intend that the 
young man should be off his bargain. 
he wasn’t going to put up with that; not if 
he knew it.” 
his general acquaintance. 
quent on the subject in a personal interview 
which he had with Mr. Moggs senior, in con- 


sequence of a visit made to Hendon by Mr. | 
Moggs junior, during which he feared that | 


Polly had shown some tendency toward yield- 
ing to the young politician. Mr. Moggs senior 
might take this for granted; that, if Moggs 


junior made himself master of Polly, it would | 
| did not fall into the extreme sins which dis- 
“ He'll have to take her | 


be of Polly pure and simple, of Polly without 
a shilling of dowry. 
in her smock.” That was the phrase in which 
Mr. Neefit was pleased to express his resolu- 
tion. To all of which Mr. Moggs senior an- 
swered never a word. It was on returning 
from Mr. Moggs’s establishment in Bond 
Street, to his own in Conduit Street, that 
Mr. Neefit made himself so very unpleasant 
to the unfortunate German. When Ontario 
put on his best clothes, and took himself out 
to Hendon on the previous Sunday, he did 
not probably calculate that, as one conse- 
quence of that visit, the Herr Bawwah would 
pass a whole week of intoxication in the lit- 
tle back parlor of the public-house near St. 
George’s Church. 

It may be imagined how very unpleasant 
all this must have been to Miss Neefit her- 
self. Poor Polly, indeed, suffered many 
things ; but she bore them with an admirable 
and a persistent courage. Indeed, she pos- 


sessed a courage which greatly mitigated her 


The young man had once | 


“No; | 
| to drink in the midst of all this confusion, 
All this he declared freely to | 
He was very elo- | 





sufferings. Let her father be as indiscreet as 
he might, he could not greatly lower her, as 
long as she herself was prudent. It was thus 
that Polly argued with herself. She knew 
her own value, and was not afraid that she 
should ever lack a lover when she wanted 
to find a husband. Of course, it was not a 
nice thing to be thrown at a man’s head, as 
her father was constantly throwing her at the 
head of young Newton; but such a man as 
she would give herself to at last would under- 
Ontario Moggs, could she 
ever bring herself to accept Ontario, would 
not be less devoted to her because of her 
father’s ill-arranged ambition. Polly could 
be obstinate, too, but with her obstinacy 
there was combined a fund of feminine 
strength which, as we think, quite justified 
the devotion of Ontario Moggs. 

Amid all these troubles Mrs. Neefit also 
had a bad time of it; so bad a time that she 
was extremely anxious that Ontario should at 
once carry off the prize—Ontario, or the gas- 
fitter, or almost anybody. Neefit was taking 


and was making himself uncommonly un- 
pleasant in the bosom of his family. On the 
Sunday—the Sunday before the Monday on 
which the Herr decided that his wisest course 
of action would be to abstain from work and 
make a beast of himself, in order that he 
might spite his master—Mr. Neefit had dined 
at one o’clock, and had insisted on his gin- 


| and-water and pipe immediately after his din- 


ner. Now Mr. Neefit, when he took too much, 
graced his foreman. He simply became very 
cross till he fell asleep, very heavy while 
sleeping, and more cross than ever when 
again awake. While he was asleep on this 
Sunday afternoon Ontario Moggs came down 
to Hendon dressed in his Sunday best. Mrs 
Neefit whispered a word to him before he 
was left alone with Polly. 

“You be round with her, and run your 
chance about the money.” 

“Mrs. Neefit,” said Ontario, laying his 
hand upon his heart, “all the bullion in the’ 
Bank of England don’t make a feather’s 
weight in the balance.” 

“* You never was mercenary, Mr. Ontario,” 
said the lady. 

“My sweetheart is to me more than a 
coined hemisphere,” said Ontario. The ex- 
pression may have been absurd, but the feel- 
ing was there. 

Polly was not at all coy of her presence— 
was not so, though she had been specially 
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ordered by her father not to have any thing 
to say to that long-legged, ugly fool. “ Hand- 
some is as handsome does,” Polly had an- 
swered. Whereupon Mr. Neefit had shown 
his teeth and growled; but Polly, though she 
loved her father, and after a fashion respected 
him, was not afraid of him; and now, when 
her mother left her alone with Ontario, she 
was free enough of her conversation. 

“Oh, Polly,” he said, after a while, “ you 
know why I’m here.” 

“Yes; I know,” said Polly. 

“T don’t think you do care for that young 


gentleman.” 
“I’m not going to break my heart about 


him, Mr. Moggs.” 

“I'd try to be the death of him, if you 
did.” 

“That would be a right down tragedy, 
because then you’d be hung—and so there’d 
be an end of us all. I don’t think I'd do 
that, Mr. Moggs.” 

“Polly, I sometimes feel as though I 
didn’t know what to do.” 

“Tell me the whole story of how you 
went on down at Percycross. I was so anx- 
ious you should get in.” 

“ Were you now ?” 

“Right down sick at heart about it—that 
I was. Don’t you think we should all be 
proud to know a member of Parliament ?” 

“Oh; if that’s all—” 

“T shouldn’t think any thing of Mr. New- 
ton for being in Parliament. Whether he 
was in Parliament or out would be all the 
same. Of course he’s a friend, and we like 
him very well; but his being in Parliament 
would be nothing. But if you were there—!” 

“T don’t know what’s the difference,” 
said Moggs, despondently. 

“ Because you're one of us.” 

“Yes; I am,” said Moggs, rising to his 
legs and preparing himself for an oration on 
the rights of labor. “I thank my God that I 
am no aristocrat.” Then there came upon 
him a feeling that this was not a time con- 
venient for political fervor. “But, Pll tell 
you something, Polly,” he said, interrupting 
himself. 

“ Well—tell me something, Mr. Moggs.” 

“T’d sooner have a kiss from you than be 
prime minister.” 

“ Kisses mean so much, Mr. Moggs,” said 
Polly. 

“T mean them to mean much,” said Onta- 
tio Moggs. Whereupon Polly, declining fur- 
ther converse on that delicate subject, and 
eertainly not intending to grant the request 
made on the occasion, changed the subject. 

“ But you will get in still—won’t you, Mr, 
Moggs? They tell me that those other 


gentlemen ain’t to be members any longer, | 


because what they did was unfair. Oughtn’t 
that to make you member ?” 

“T think it ought, if the law was right— 
but it doesn’t.” 

“Doesn't it now? But you'll try again— 
won't you? Never give a thing up, Mr. 
Moggs, if you want it really.” As the words 


left her lips she understood their meaning— | 


the meaning in which he must necessarily 
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take them—and she blushed up to her fore- 
head. Then she laughed as she strove to 
recall the encouragement she had given him. 
“You know what I mean, Mr. Moggs. I 
don’t mean any silly nonsense about being in 
love.” 

“If that is silly, I am the silliest man in 
London.” : 

“T think you are sometimes—so I tell you 
fairly.” 

In the mean time Mr. Neefit had woke 
from his slumbers. He was in his old arm- 
chair in the little back room, where they had 
dined, while Polly with her lover was in the 
front parlor. Mrs. Neefit was seated oppo- 
site to Mr. Neefit, with an open Bible in her 
lap, which had been as potent for sleep with 
her as had been the gin-and-water with her 
husband. Neefit suddenly jumped up and 
growled. “ Where’s Polly?” he demanded. 

“She’s in the parlor, [ suppose,” said Mrs. 
Neefit, doubtingly. 

“ And who is with her ?” 

“Nobody as hadn’t ought to be,” said 


| Mrs. Neefit. 


““Who’s there, I say?” But without 
waiting for an answer, he stalked into the 
front room. “It’s no use in life your coming 
here,” he said, addressing himself at once to 
Ontario; “not in the least. She ain’t for 
you. She’s for somebody else. Why can’t 
one word be as good asa thousand?” Moggs 
stood silent, looking sheepish and confounded. 
It was not that he was afraid of the father; 
but that he feared to offend the daughter 
should he address the father roughly. “If 
she goes against me she'll have to walk out 
of the house with just what she’s got on her 
back.” 

“T should be quite contented,” said On- 
tario. 

“ But I shouldn’t—so you may just cut it. 
Anybody who wants her without my leave 
must take her in her smock.” 

“Oh, father!” screamed Polly. 

“That’s what I mean—so let’s have done 
with it. What business have you coming to 
another man’s house when you're not wel- 
come? When I want you Ill send for you; 
and till I do you have my leave to stay 
away.” 

“Good-by, Polly,” said Ontario, offering 
the girl his hand. 

““Good-by, Mr. Moggs,” said Polly; “and 
mind you get into Parliament. You stick to 
it, and you'll do it.” 

When she repeated this salutary advice, 
it must have been that she intended it to apply 
to the double event. Moggs at any rate took 


| it in that light. “I shall,” said he, as he 


opened the door and walked triumphantly out 
of the house. 

“ Father,” said Polly, as soon as they were 
alone, “ you’ve behaved very bad to that young 
man.” 

“You be blowed!” said Mr. Neefit. 

“You have, then. . You'll go on till you 
get me that talked about that I shall be 
ashamed to show myself. What’s the good 
of me trying to behave, if you keep going on 
like that?” 





“Why didn’t you take that chap when he 
came after you down to Margate?” 

“Because I didn’t choose. I don’t care 
enough for him; and it’s all no use of you 
going on. I wouldn’t have him if he came 
twenty times. I’ve made up my mind, so I 
tell you.” 

“You're a very grand young woman.” 

“T’m grand enough to have a will of my 
own about that. I’m not going to be made to 
marry any man, I know.” 

“And you mean to take that long-legged 
shoemaker’s apprentice ?” 

“He’s not a shoemaker’s apprentice any 
more than I’m a breeches-maker’s apprentice.” 
Polly was now quite in earnest, and in no 
mood for picking her words. “ He’s a boot- 
maker by his trade; and I’ve never said any 
thing about taking him.” 

“ You've given him a promise.” 

“No; I’ve not.” 

“And you'd better not, unless you want 
to walk out of this house with nothing but 
the rags on your back. Ain’t I doing it all 
for you? Ain’t I been sweating my life out 
these thirty years to make you a lady?” 
This was hard upon Polly, as she was not yet 
one-and-twenty. 

“T don’t want to be a lady; no more than 
I am just by myself, like. If I can’t be a 
lady without being made one, I won’t be a 
lady at all.” 

“You be blowed!” 

“ There are different kinds of ladies, father. 
I want to be such a one as neither you nor 
mother shall ever have cause to say I didn’t 
behave myself.” 

“You talk the figures of a milestone,” 
said Mr. Neefit, as he returned to his arm- 
chair, to his gin-and-water, to his growlings, 
and before long to his slumbers. Throughout 
the whole evening he was very unpleasant in 
the bosom of his family—which consisted on 
this occasion of his wife only, as Polly took 
the opportunity of going out to drink tea with 
a young lady friend. Neefit, when he heard 
this, suggested that Ontario was drinking tea 
at the same house, and would have pursued 
his daughter but for mingled protestations 
and menaces which his wife used for prevent- 
ing such a violation of parental authority. 
“ Moggs don’t know from Adam where she is ; 
and you never knowed her do any thing of 
that kind. And you'll go about with your 
mad schemes and jealousies till you about 
ruin the poor girl; that’s what you will. I 
won't have it. If you go, I'll go too, and I'll 
shame you. No; you sha’n’t have your hat. 
Of course she’ll be off some day, if you make 
the place that wretched that she can’t live in 
it. I know I would—with the fust man as’d 
ask me.” By these objurgations, by a per- 
tinacious refusal as to his hat, and a little 
yielding in the matter of gin-and-water, Mr. 
Neefit was at length persuaded to remain at 
home. 

On the following morning he said nothing 
before he left home, but as soon as he had 
opened his letters and spoken a few sharp 
things to the two men in Conduit Street, he 
went off to Mr. Moggs senior. Of the inter- 
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view between Mr. Neefit'and Mr. Moggs senior 
sufficient has already been told. Then it was, 
after his return to his own shop, that he so 
behaved as to drive the German artist into 
downright mutiny and unlimited beer. Through 
the whole afternoon he snarled at Waddle; 
but Waddle sat silent, bending over the ledger. 
One question Waddle did answer. 

“ Where's that pig-headed German gone ? ” 
asked Mr. Neefit, for the tenth time. 

“ T believe he’s cutting his throat about this 
time,” said Mr. Waddle. 

“He may wait till I come and sew it up,” 
said the breeches-maker. 

All this time Mr. Neefit was very unhappy. 
He knew, as well as did Mr. Waddle or Polly, 
that he was misbehaving himself. He was 
by no means deficient in ideas of duty to his 
wife, to his daughter, and to his dependants. 
Polly was the apple of his eye ; his one jewel 
—in his estimation the best girl that ever 
lived. He admired her in all her moods, 
even though she would sometimes oppose his 
wishes with invincible obstinacy. He knew 
in his heart that were she to marry Ontario 
Moggs he would forgive her on the day of 
her marriage. He could not keep himself from 
forgiving her though she were to marry a 
But, as he thought, a great 
wrong had been done him. He could not 
bring himself to believe that Polly would not 
marry the young squire, if the young squire 
would only be true to his undertaking; and 
then he could not endure that the young 
squire should escape from him, after having 
been, as it were, saved from ruin by his 


chimney-sweep. 


money, without paying for the accommoda- 


tion in some shape. He had some inkling of 
an idea that, in punishing Ralph by making 
public the whole transaction, he would be in- 
juring his daughter as much as he injured 
Ralph. But the inkling did not sufficiently 
establish itself in his mind to cause him to 
desist. Ralph Newton ought to be made to 
repeat his offer before all the world; even 
though he should only repeat it to be again 
refused. The whole of that evening he sat 
brooding over it, so that he might come to 
some great resolution. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


MR. NEEFIT AGAIN. 


Tue last few days in March and the first 
week in April were devoted by Ralph the 
heir to a final visit to the Moonbeam. He 
had resolved to finish the hunting-season at 
his old quarters, and then to remove his stud 
to Newton. The distinction with which he 
was welcomed by everybody at the Moonbeam 
must have been very gratifying to him. 
Though he had made no response whatever to 
Lieutenant Cox’s proposition as to a visit to 
Newton, that gentleman received him as a 
hero. Captain Fooks also had escaped from 
his regiment with the sole object of spending 
these last days with his dear old friend. Fred 
Pepper, too, was very polite, though it was 
not customary with Mr. Pepper to display 





friendship so enthusiastic as that which 
warmed the bosoms of the two military gen- 
tlemen. As to Mr. Horsball, one might have 
thought from his manner that he hoped to 
engage his customer to remain at the Moon- 
beam for the rest of his life. But it was not 
so. It was in Mr. Horsball’s nature to be 
civil to a rich hunting country-gentleman ; 
and it was the fact also that Ralph had ever 
been popular with the world of the Moon- 
beam—even at times when the spasmodic, 
and at length dilatory, mode of his payment 
must have become matter for thought to the 
master of the establishment. There was no 
doubt about the payments now, and Ralph’s 
popularity was increased fourfold. Mrs. 
Horsball got out from some secluded nook 
a special bottle of orange-brandy in his favor 
—which Lieutenant Cox would have con- 
sumed on the day of its opening, had not 
Mrs. Horsball, with considerable acrimony, 
declined to supply his orders. The sister 
with ringlets smiled and smirked whenever 
the young squire went near the bar. The 
sister in ringlets was given to flirtations of 
this kind, would listen with sweetest com- 
placencey to compliments on her beauty, and 
would return them with interest. But she 
never encouraged this sort of intimacy with 
gentlemen who did not pay their bills, or 
with those whose dealings with the house 
were not of a profitable nature. The man 
who expected that Miss Horsball would smile 
upon him because he ordered a glass of sherry 
and bitters, or half a pint of pale ale, was 
very much mistaken; but the softness of her 
smiles for those who consumed the Moon- 
beam champagne was unbounded. Love and 
commerce with her ran together, and regu- 
lated each other in a manner that was ex- 
ceedingly advantageous to her brother. If I 
were about to open such a house as the 
Moonbeam the first thing I should look for 
would be a discreet, pleasant-visaged lady to 
assist me in the bar-department, not much 
under forty, with ringlets, having no partic- 
ular leaning toward matrimony, who knew 
how to whisper little speeches while she made 
a bottle of cherry-brandy serve five - and- 
twenty turns at the least. She should be hon- 
est, patient, graceful, capable of great labor, 
grasping—with that wonderful capability of 
being greedy for the benefit of another which 
belongs to women—willing to accept plenti- 
ful meals and a power of saving twenty pounds 
a year as a sufficient remuneration for all 
hardships, with no more susceptibility than a 
milestone, and as indifferent to delicacy in 
language as a bargee. There are such wom- 
en, and very valuable women they are in that 
trade. Such a one was Miss Horsball, and in 
these days the sweetest of her smiles were 
bestowed upon the young squire. 

Ralph Newton certainly liked: it, though 
he assumed an air of laughing at it all. 

“ One would think that old Hossy thought 
that Iam going to go on with this kind of 
thing,” he said, one morning, to Mr. Pepper, 
as the two of them were standing about near 
the stable-doors with pipes in their mouths. 

Old Hossy was the affectionate nickname 
by which Mr. Horsball was known among the 
hunting-men of the B. B. 

Mr. Pepper and Ralph had already break- 
fasted, and were dressed for hunting except 
that they had not yet put on their scarlet 
coats. The meet was within three miles of 
their headquarters ; the captain and the lieu- 
tenant were taking advantage of the occasion 
by prolonged slumbers; and Ralph had 
passed the morning in discussing hunting 
matters with Mr. Pepper. 

“He don’t think that,” said Mr. Pepper, 
taking a very convenient little implement out 
of his pocket, contrived for purposes of pipe- 
smoking accommodation. He stopped down 
his tobacco, and drew the smoke, and seemed 
by his manner to be giving his undivided at- 
tention to his pipe. But that was Mr. Pep- 





per’s manner. He was short in speech; bu* 
always spoke with a meaning. 

“Of course he doesn’t really,” said Ralph, 
“T don’t suppose I shall ever see the old 
house again after next week. You see when 
a man has a place of one’s own, if there be 
hunting there, one is bound to take it; if 
there isn’t, one can go elsewhere and pick and 
choose.” 

“ Just so,” said Mr, Pepper. 

“T like this kind of thing amazingly, you 
know.” 

“Tt has its advantages.” 

“Oh dear, yes. There is no trouble, you 
know. Every thing done for you. No ser- 
vants to look after—except just the fellow 
who brings you your breeches and rides your 
second horse.” Mr. Pepper never had a 
second horse, or a man of his own to bring 
him his breeches, but the allusion did not on 
that account vex him. “And then you can 
do what you like a great deal more than you 
ean in a house of your own.” 

“T should say so,” remarked Mr. Pepper. 

“T tell you what it is, Fred,” continued 
Ralph, becoming very confidential. “I don’t 
mind telling you, because you are a man who 
understands things. There isn’t such a great 
pull after all in having a property of your 
own.” 

“T shouldn’t mind trying it—just for a 
year or so,” said Mr. Pepper. 

“T suppose not,” said Ralph, chuckling in 
his triumph. “And yet there isn’t so much 
in it. What does it amount to when it’s all 
told? You keep horses for other fellows to 
ride, you buy wine for other fellows to drink, 
you build a house for other fellows to live in. 
You’ve a deal of business to do, and if you 
don’t mind it you go very soon to the dogs. 
You have to work like a slave, and every- 
body gets a pull at you. The chances are 
you never have any ready money, and become 
as stingy as an old file. You have to get 
married because of the family, and the place, 
and all that kind of thing. Then you have to 
give dinners to every old fogy, male and fe- 
male, within twenty miles of you, and before 
you know where you are you become an old 
fogy yourself. That’s about what it is.” 

“You ought to know,” said Mr. Pepper. 

“T’ve been expecting it all my life—of 
course. It was what I was born to, and 
everybody has been telling me what a lucky 
fellow I am since I can remember. Now I’ve 
got it, and I don’t find it comes to so very 
much. I shall always look back upon the 
dear old Moonbeam, and the B. B., and Hossy’s 
wonderful port wine, with regret. It hasn’t 
been very swell, you know, but it’s been un- 
commonly cosy. Don’t you think so?” 

“You see I wasn’t born to any thing bet- 
ter,” said Mr. Pepper. 

Just at this moment Cox and Fooks came 
out of the house, They had not as yet 
breakfasted, but had thought that a mouth- 
ful of air in the stable-yard might enable 
them to get through their toast and red her- 
rings with an amount of appetite which had 
not as yet been vouchsafed to them. Second 
and third editions of that wonderful port had 
been produced on the previous evening, and 
the two warriors had played their parts with 
it manfully. Fooks was bearing up bravely 
as he made his way across the yard; but Cox 
looked as though his friends ought to see to 
his making that journey to Australia very 
soon if they intended him to make it at al}. 
“T’m blessed if you fellows haven’t been and 
breakfasted,” said Captain Fooks. 

“That’s about it,” said the squire. 

“You must be uncommon fond of getting 
up early.” 

“Do you know who gets the worm?” 
asked Mr. Pepper. 

“Oh, bother that,” said Cox. 

“ There’s nothing I hate so much as being 
told about that pasty worm,” said Captain 
Fooks. “J don’t want a worm.” 
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“But the early birds do,” said Mr. Pep- 
Pr. 

Captain Fooks was rather given to be 
cross of mornings. “I think, you know, that 
when fellows say overnight they'll breakfast 
together, it isn’t just the sort of thing for 
one or two to have all the things brought up 
at any unconscionable hour they please. Eh, 
Cox?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said Cox. “I 
shall just have another go of soda-and-brandy 
with a devilled biscuit. That's all I want.” 

“ Fooks had better go to bed again, and 
see if he can’t get out the other side,” said 
Ralph. 

“Chaff doesn’t mean any. thing,” said 
Captain Fooks. 

“ That’s as you take it,” said Mr. Pepper. 

“T shall take it just as I please,” said 
Captain Fooks. 

Just at this moment Mr. Horsball came 
up to them, touching his hat cheerily in sign 
of the commencement of the day. “ You'll 
ride Mr. Pepper's little ’orse, I suppose, sir?” 
he said, addressing himself to the young 
squire. 

“ Certainly—I told Larking I would.” 

“Exactly, Mr. Newton. And Banker 
might as well go out as second.” 

“T said Brewer. Banker was out on Fri- 
day.” 
“That won't be no odds, Mr. Newton. 
The fact is, Brewer's legs is a little puffed.” 

* All right,” said the squire. 

“Well, old Hossy,” said Lieutenant Cox, 
summing up all his energy in an attempt at 
matutinal joviality, as he slapped the land- 
lord on the back, ‘“‘ how are things going with 
you?” 

Mr. Horsball knew his customers, and did 
not like being slapped on the back with more 
than ordinary vigor by such a customer as 
Lieutenant Cox. “ Pretty well, I thank you, 
Mr. Cox,” said he. “I didn’t take too much 
last night, and I eat my breakfast ‘earty this 
morning.” 

“There is one for you, young man,”’ said 
Captain Fooks. Whereupon the squire 
laughed heartily. Mr. Horsball went on 
nodding his head, intending to signify his 
opinion that he had done his work thorough- 
ly; Mr. Pepper, standing on one foot with 
the other raised on a horse-block, looked on 
without-moving a muscle of his face. The 
lieutenant was disgusted, but was too weak 
in his inner man to be capable of instant 
raillery ; when, on a sudden, the whole aspect 
of things was changed by the appearance of 
Mr. Neefit in the yard. 

“ D—tion!” exclaimed our friend Ralph. 
The apparition had been so sudden, that the 
aquire was unable to restrain himself. Mr. 


Neefit, as the reader will perhaps remember, ! 


had been at the Moonbeam before. He had 


written letters which had been answered, and | 


then letters—many letters—to which no reply 
had been given. In respect of the Neefit ar- 
rangements, Ralph Newton felt himself to be 
peculiarly ill-used by persecutions such as 
these, because he had honestly done his best 
to make Polly his wife. No doubt, he ac- 
knowledged that Fortune had favored him 
almost miraculously, in first saving him from 
so injurious a marriage by the action of the 


young lady, and then at onee bestowing upon | 


him his estate. But the escape was the doing 
of Fortune and Polly Neefit combined, and had 
not come of any intrigue on his own part. 
He was in a position—so he thought—abso- 
lutely to repudiate Neefit, and to throw him- 
self upon facts for his protection ; but then it 
was undoubtedly the case that, for a year or 


two, Mr. Neefit could make his life a burden | 
He would have bought off Neefit at | 


to him. 
a considerable price, had Neefit been purchas- 
able. But Neefit was not in this matter greedy 
for himself. He wanted to make his daughter 
a lady, and he thought that this was the 


| readiest way to accomplish that object. The 
| squire, in his unmeasurable disgust, uttered 
| the curse aloud ; but then, remembering him- 
self, walked up to the breeches-maker with 
his extended hand. 
man’s money. “ What’s in the wind now, 
Mr: Neefit ?” he said. 

“ What's in the wind, captain? Oh, you 
know. When are you coming to see us at 
the cottage ?” 

“T don’t think my coming would do any 
good. I'm not in favor with the ladies 
there.” Ralph was aware that all the men 
standing round him had heard the story, and 
that nothing was to be gained by an imme- 
diate attempt at concealment, It behooved 
him, above all things, to be upon his metal 
to put a good face upon it, and to be at any 
rate equal to the breeches-maker in presence 
of mind and that kind of courage which he 
himself would have called “ cheek.” 

“My money was in favor with you, cap- 
tain, when you promised as how you would 





Polly.” 

“ Mr. Neefit,” said Ralph, speaking in a 
low voice, but still clearly, so that all around 
him could hear him, “ your daughter and I 
can never be more to each other than we are 
at present. She has decided that. But I 
value her character and good name too high- 
ly to allow even you to injure them by such 
a discussion in a stable-yard.” And, having 
said this, he walked away into the house. 

“My Polly’s character!” said the infu- 
riated breeches-maker; turning round to the 
audience, and neglecting to follow his victim 
in his determination to vindicate his daughter. 
“ If my girl’s character don’t stand higher nor 
his or any one’s belonging to him, I'll eat 
it!” 

“Mr. Newton meant to speak in favor of 
the young lady, not against her,” said Mr, 
Pepper. 

“Then, why don’t he come out on the 
square? Now, gents, I'll tell you just the 
whole of it. He came down to my little box, 
where I and my missus and my girl lives 
quiet and decent, to borrow money; and he 
borrowed it. He won’t say as that wasn’t 
so.” 

“And he’s paid you the money back 
again,” said Mr. Pepper. 

“ He have; but just you listen. I know 
you, Mr. Pepper, and all about you; and do 
you listen. He have paid it back. But when 
he come there borrowing money, he saw my 
girl; and, says he—‘I’ve got to sell that 
’eritance of mine for just what it ’ll fetch.’ 
‘That's bad, captain,’ says I. ‘It is bad,’ 
says he. Then says he again, ‘ Neefit, that 
girl of yours there is the sweetest girl as ever 
I put my eyes on.’ And so she is—as sweet 
as a rose, and as honest as the sun, and as 
good as go!d. I says it as oughtn’t; but she 
is. ‘It’s a pity, Neefit,’ says he, ‘ about the 
| ’eritance; ain’t it?’ ‘Captain,’ says I—I 
used to call him captain ’cause he come down 
quite familiartike, to eat his bit of salmon 
and drink his glass of wine. Laws, he was 
glad enough to come then, mighty grand as 
he is now.” 

“T don’t think he’s grand at all,” said 
Mr. Horsball. 

“ Well; do you just listen, gents. ‘ Cap- 
tain,’ says I, ‘ that ’eritance of yourn mustn't 
be sold nohow.’ I says so. ‘ What’s the 
figure as is wanted?’ Well; then he went 
on to say as how Polly was the sweetest girl 
he ever see; and so we came to an under- 
standing. He was to have what money he 
wanted at once, and then twenty thousand 
pounds down when he married Polly. He did 
| have a thousand. And, now—see what his 
| little game is.” 

“ But the young lady wouldn’t have any 
thing to say to him,” suggested Captain 
| Fooks, who, even for the sake of his break- 











He had borrowed the | 





be on the square with me in regard to our | 








fast, could not omit to hear the last of so in- 
teresting a conversation. 

“Laws, Captain Fooks, to hear the likes 
of that from you, who is an officer und a gen- 
tleman by Act of Parliament! When you 
have any thing sweet to say to a young wom- 
an, does she always jump down your throat 
the first go-off?” 

“If she don’t come at the second time of 
asking I always go elsewhere,” said Captain 
Fooks. 

“ Then it’s my opinion you have a deal of 
travelling to do,” said Mr. Neefit, “ and don’t 
get much at the end of it. It’s because he’s 
come in for his ’eritance, which he never 
would have had only for me, that he’s de- 
meaning himself this fashion. It ain’t acting 
the gentleman ; it ain’t the thing; it’s off the 
square. Only for me and my money there 
wouldn’t be an acre his this blessed minute; 
d dif there would! I saved it for him, 
by my ready money—just that I might see 
my Polly put into a station as she’d make 
more genteel than she found it. That’s what 
she would; she has that manners, not to talk 
of her being as pretty a girl as there is from 
here to—toanywheres. He made mea prom- 
ise, and he shall keep it! I’ll worry the heart 
out of him else. Pay me back my money! 
Who cares forthe money? I can tell guineas 
with him now, I'll be bound. I'll put it all in 
the papers—I will. There ain’t a soul sha’n’t 
know it. I'll put the story of it into the 
pockets of every pair of breeches as leaves 
my shop. I'll send it to every M. F. H. in 
the kingdom.” 

“ You'll about destroy your trade, old fel- 
low,” said Mr. Pepper. 

““T don’t care for the trade, Mr. Pepper. 
Why have I worked like a ‘orse? It’s only 
for my girl.” 

“T suppose she’s not breaking her heart 
for him?” said Captain Fooks. 

“What she’s a doing with her heart ain't 
no business of yours, Captain Fooks. I’m 
her father, and I know what I’m about. I'll 
make that young man’s life a burden to him, 
if ’e ain't on the square with my girl. You 
see if I don’t.—Mr. ’Orsball, I want a ’orse 
to go a ‘unting on to-day. You lets ‘em. 
Just tell your man to get me a’orse. I'll pay 
for him.” 

“I didn’t know you ever did any thing in 
that way,” said Mr. Horsball. 

“T may begin if I please, I suppose. _ If 
I can’t go no other way, I'll go on a donkey, 
and I'll tell every one that’s out. Oh, ’e 
don’t know me yet—don’t that young gent.” 

Mr. Neefit did not succeed in getting any 
animal out of Mr. Horsball’s stables, nor did 
he make further attempt to carry his last 
threat into execution on that morning. Mr. 
Horsball now led the way into the house, 
while Mr. Pepper mounted his nag. Captain 
Fooks and Lieutenant Cox went in to their 
breakfast, and the unfortunate father followed 
them. It was now nearly eleven o'clock, and 
it was found that Ralph’s horses had been 
taken round to the other door, and that he 
had already started. He said ver'y little to 
any one during the day, though he was some- 
what comforted by information conveyed to 
him by Mr. Horsball in the course of the af- 
ternoon that Mr. Neefit had returned to Lon- 
don. 

“You send your lawyer to him, squire,” 
said Mr. Horsball. ‘“ Lawyers cost a deal of 
money, but they do make things straight.” 

This suggestion had also been made to 
him by his brother Gregory. 

On the following day Ralph went up to 
London, and explained ail the circumstances 
of the case to Mr. Carey. Mr. Carey under- 
took to do his best to straighten this very 
crooked episode in his client's life. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 





